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Our Leanin’ Side 


By Roy L. Smith 


men in attendance; and an old country preacher, much 
beloved, had been asked to lead in prayer. 

As the dignified gentleman arose and stood before the 
multitude, he bowed his head reverently, clasped his hands 
before him, and remained silent for almost a full minute. 
Then, in a tone which betokened great earnestness, he 
prayed, “O Lord, prop us up on our leanin’ side.” 

It is highly improbable that any man in that vast audience 
had ever heard a more honest or more meaningful prayer. 
Into that single sentence the old saint had poured the 
essence of all good praying. 

The old man had been too familiar with the sight of the 
decrepit shack which managed to continue on its foundation 
only because of the sturdy assistance of some great beam 
that propped it up on its leanin’ side, and in his humility 
and with rare spiritual insight he saw himself as a man 
badly in need of similar support. 

The unfortunate aspect of the matter, however, is the 
difficulty with which many of us identify ourselves with 
our leanin’ side. Many times we think our weakness is our 
strength, or that our vices are our virtues. 

The Pharisee in Jesus’s parable was that kind of a man. 
He took great pride in the fact that he needed nothing. And 
he went down to his house unjustified because he did not 
realize he leaned so badly, 

It came as a shock to the rich, young ruler that he lacked 
anything. Because he had great possessions, he had assumed 
he had greatness. He probably returned to his father’s house 
that evening consoling himself that the Nazarene was an 
idealist whereas he was a realist. 

There was that individual, for example, who thought he 
was exercising leadership because he was riding roughshod 
over all the opposition. By his ruthlessness he terrorized 
other men who were able to think as clearly as he did but 
who were unwilling to incur his wrath by opposing his con- 
clusions. To the visiting minister who sat one evening as his 
dinner guest, he said, “Someone has to take the lead, and 
because no one else will, I do.” He did not realize that his 
determination to have his own way was his “leanin’ side.” 

In another congregation, rather large, there was a woman 
of great ability who might have been a power except for 
her generally critical attitude. She thought she was “frank,” 


I WAS a great laymen’s gathering, with several thousand 


and took great pride in her candor, believing it to bea 
virtue. She never seemed to realize that her cruel speech 
alienated the people she was trying to win. Every one d 
her friends cringed when she opened the conversation by 
saying, “I am sure you would want me to be honest with 
you.” They could be very sure the next remark would k 
very severe, 

“I like to look into all sides of the matter before I ma 
up my mind. They may call me a conservative, but I very sé 
dom go off the deep end.” And thus did a preacher describe 
his indecisiveness—a sin which was very serious in his cas 
and which he esteemed a virtue. His irresolute ways, and his 
inability to come to a judgment, had reduced his efficieng 
for many years. “We could get somewhere if we could gé 
our pastor to make up his mind,” his laymen said. 

The prophet Isaiah once said that “we all like sheep have 
gone astray”; and another scripture writer said, “All men 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God.” Most of 
us are ready to confess that we are “not perfect,” but we 
have great difficulty identifying our own faults. We are 
quick to see deficiencies of others, but slow to recogniz 
those aspects of our own behavior which need correcting. 

A woman with an engaging personality and a strong mind 
remarked to a friend whom she had recently insulted, ‘I 
never apologize to anyone. I greatly dislike that person who 
is always coming around, whimpering and confessing that 
she has been wrong, begging your pardon, and trying to 
patch things up. I make up my mind; do my best; and if 
I happen to step on other people’s toes, it is only because 
I am trying to get somewhere. If I stopped to apologize, I 
would never arrive.’ 


HE never knew that her rudeness and lack of considera 
tion for the feelings of others had made it impossible 
for her to be used in any one of a dozen posts for which 
she was otherwise well qualified. Her refusal ever to apolo- 
gize—a vice she thought was a virtue—eventually robbed her 
of her best and most valuable friends, and as a consequence 
she added bitterness to her pride, Then she did lean badly. 
To pray that we be propped up on our leanin’ side 
implies our willingness to admit that we do lean, And, 
leaning, we have some responsibility for straightening up 
under our own power, 
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Only the original 


HISTORY BOOK CLUB offers you so rich 
a variety of distinguished new books! 


ERE is an amazingly generous 

demonstration offer. It is made 
solely to prove to you how much 
you will enjoy the RICH VARIETY 
of important new books of history 
and world affairs you can get at 
cash savings through the History 
Book Club. 

The distinguished selections pic- 
tured above sell for up to $7.50 
each at the publisher's list price. 
But you may choose ANY THREE 
you wish (values up to $22.00) for 
atotal of only $4.50 if you join the 
History Book Club on this unusual 
demonstration offer! 


A Unique Book Club 


The original History Book Club 
is unique in two ways. First of all, 
your selections are not restricted to 
United States history; you have your 
choice, as well, of the very best new 
books that deal with other parts of 
the world—with their history, poli- 
tics and people. 

Second, this is the only club 
whose books are chosen by a dis- 
tnguished Board of Historian Edi- 
tors, guaranteeing the highest 
standard of excellence. 

As a member, you take only the 
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books you want, and you save real 
money on them. (Last year—count- 
ing value of bonus books—mem- 
bers saved an average of $3.28 on 
each selection!) 
Other Membership Advantages 
Every selection is described to 
you in advance, in a careful and 
objective review by the Editorial 
Board (composed of Dumas Ma- 
lone, Walter Millis and Louis B. 
Wright). You decide whether you 
want the book at the special Mem- 
ber’s Price. If you don’t want it you 
merely return a printed form (al- 
ways provided) and it will not be 
sent. You may take as few as four 
books a year, and resign any time 
after accepting four such books. 
You receive a valuable Bonus 
Book at no extra charge, each time 
you purchase four selections. And, 
in addition to current selections, a 
large number of other important 
books are always available to you 
at special money-saving prices, 
plus full Bonus Book credit! 
Remember, if you join now you 
get any THREE of the books pic- 
tured above for only $4.50—total 
value up to $22.00. Mail your cou- 
pon without delay. 
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Which 3 do you want for on 
MAIL ENTIRE COUPON 


251 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
Send me at once the THREE titles 
I have checked below, two as my 
enrollment gifts and one as my first 
selection, and bill me only $4.50 
plus a few cents for postage and 
packing. Forthcoming _ selections 
will be described to me in advance. 
and I may decline any book simply 
by returning a printed form. You 
will send me a valuable FREE 
BONUS BOOK each time I pur- 


ly $4.50 with membership? 
TO: 


The HISTORY BOOK CLUB, Inc., Dept. P-1 


chase four additional selections or 
alternates. My only obligation is 
to accept four selections or alter- 
nates in the first year | am a mem- 
ber, and I may resign at any time 
after accepting four such books. 
GUARANTEE : If not completely 
satisfied, I may return my first 
shipment within 7 days, and mem- 
bership will be cancelled. 





CHECK YOUR 3 
oO HISTORY OF THE GERMAN GEN- 
ERAL STAFF by Walter Goertitz. 
The most feared and respected mili- 
tary geniuses of all time—their per- 
sonalities, triumphs and miscalcula 
tions, from_Clausewitz to Rommel! 
List price $7.50. 
oO STRATEGY by B. H. Liddeli Hart. 
History of successful wartime 
strategy, from the Persian Wars to 
the day of the H-bomb. How power, 
used by imaginative 
battles, wars——-and Can win 
peace! List price $5.95. 
FROM LENIN TO MALENKOV: 
The History of World Commu- 
nism, by Hugh ton-Watson. Master- 
ful history of Communist 
Russia and the world——and e 
ruthless men and women who contro! 
it now. List price $6.00, 
oO JOURNALS OF LEWIS AND 
CLARK ed. by Bernard DeVoto. 
unusual true adventure ever 
Breathtaking personal 


n 
lasting 


Most 
recorded! 


s to the . 

Many picture maps. List price $6.50. 
THE CHINA TANGLE by Herbert 
Feis. Brilliant study of Ameri- 
ea’s China policy from Pearl Harbor 
to 1946, with new facts on the Stil- 
well dispute, Chiang Kai-shek, Mar- 
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BOOKS HERE: 
shall Mission, Soviet-American re- 
lations. List price $6.00, 
STRUGGLE FOR MASTERY 
EUROPE: 1848-1918 by A, J. P. 
Taytor. Intimate history of the dip- 
lomatic chess moves and crises, 
**policy’’ wars and balance-of-power 
politics that led Europe downhill 
from the 1848 revolutions to World 
War List price 
BACK OF HISTORY by William 
Howells. Fact-crammed study of 
mankind from cave man to modern 
man—his religions, caste systems, 
languages, and the fascinating cul- 
has created all 
aps charts, pic- 


DUAL SELECTION: ‘Counts as 
One Book 


oO U. S. GRANT and American 
Military Tradition by Bruce Cat- 
of A Stiliness at A 
The story of G 
from Army misfit to victorious gen- 
eral, and his tragic failure as Presi- 
dent. List price .00. 


THE FREMANTLE DIARY ed. by 
Waiter Lord. Re-discovered journal 
of an English officer attached to the 
Confederate Army. new look at 
the history, romance and drama of 
the Civil ar, List price $4.00, 
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nspiration... 


The pipe organ is best 
suited to reflect the 
varied moods of religi- 
ous music. Thrillingly 
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powerful, yet capable 
of the most subtle ren- 
dering, it has moved 
g listeners for hundreds 
Cit of years. 
es If your church is con- 
eves sidering a new organ, 
Rea ee we suggest you see and 
ie ae REX hear a Moller. You'll 
aiatent AN be surprised to learn 
ass We Ki you can obtain a true 
HHO sc) §=— custom-built Moller 
HG Hat Rood pipe organ — for less 
AF Ls iia than $4250.* 
Seah 







*Slightly higher in the West. 
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Carillonic Bells’: 
Cover your church community 
with vibrant, spirit-lifting carillon 
music. Churches everywhere find 
“Carillonic Bells’ a valuable, 
economical, builder of spiritual 
interest. 
The instrument requires no 
belfry—may be played manually 
or automatically—weighs very 
little, yet has the range and vol- 
ume of many tons of cast bells. 
For details, write— 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC, 


5A18A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
™Carilionic Bells” is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillona, Inc. 
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FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 
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SOUNDING BOARD 





The ‘Return to Religion’ 


« Robert McAfee Brown’s article on the 
liabilities in our return to religion [P.L., 
December 25, 1954] leaves me with the 
feeling that it is an unfair statement of 
the situation. His position is that of the 
critic, the cynic, and the intellectual. It 
reminds one of the writings of the ivory- 
towered professor of English in a liberal 
arts college justifying his station in life 
by lacerating the works of the popular 
playwright. His language implies a deli- 
cate doubt about many things. “It has 
become quite commonplace these days,” 
he says, “to talk about America’s ‘return 
to religion.” Heaven forbid that we 
should be commonplace. Mr. Brown 
doesn’t state flatly that the evidence of 
the return to religion is fraudulent and 
hypocritical, He rather declares it to be 
“as picturesque as it is varied.” 

His biting definition of the dangers 
in the return are valid. Such mistakes on 
people’s part as taking a wrong definition 
of religion, making it glorified humanism; 
or an instrument of nationalism; or the 
achievement of boxoffice, business suc- 
cess; or mental therapy for tired execu- 
tives are real dangers. When he outlines 
“the other side of the picture,” however, 
he is merely looking at the same side from 
a different position. 

The other side of the coin is the one 
expressed by Billy Graham when he said 
that we've got to know “not only how 
to load the gospel gun, but how to fire 
it.” Much more perceptively has Barbara 
Ward expressed it, and without rancor, 
that when religion becomes an instru- 
ment of international relations or de- 
fending the existing social structure, it 
loses its power to do these things. It is 
regrettable that our professional think- 
ers in the seminaries have fastened upon 
the rising tide of popular interest in re- 
ligion into which to sink their intellectual 
harpoons, ... / As to emotional or escapist 
binges into religion, I recall Billy Sun- 
day’s remark: “A bath doesn’t last either, 
does it? But it sure does you some good 
to take one.” ... 

—Georce S. ODIORNE 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


Civil Defense— 
‘*‘An Expression of 
Faith in the Future” 


« [Re: “In the Target for Tomorrow,” 
P.L., December 11, 1954] . . . being a 
pioneer in the Civil Defense effort and 
considered somewhat of an authority on 
the effects of nuclear weapons, I cannot 
help but protest the superficial manner 
in which this matter was approached. 
|... To protect one’s self from the effects 





of nuclear bombing is an expression of 
faith in the future of this country, It js 
not an expression of fear. It is the kind 
of faith we expect from Christian peopl. 
Fear of death has nothing to do with 
efforts expended to protect the peopk 
of this country against mass annihilation, 
The person who commits suicide appar. 
ently has no fear of death, but I am sur 
we do not look upon the suicide as, 
person who has great faith. And so it js 
with those who would stoicly await th 
dropping of a bomb and meet death 
without making any effort to proted 
themselves or their families. Faith has 
many facets, and I think the greatest 
aspect of faith is the desire of an ind- 
vidual to protect the children of ‘this 
country so that they may enjoy the great 
advantages under the Constitution which 





Reprints 


Reprints of the cartoon and article 
“Doting but Dozing” [Prespyte- 
RIAN LiFE, October 30, 1954] can 
be secured if ordered promptly 
through Dr. John Calvin Reid, 
Mt. Lebanon Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh 28, Pa., at cost ($2.50 
per hundred). Dr. Reid has a sup- 
ply of about 10,000 copies available. 











our forefathers and those of us who are 
parents have enjoyed. . . . The churches 
of our country are built upon the blood 
of pioneers who were Christian people 
and had the courage to do more than 
hope and pray that everything would 
turn out all right. This country was set- 
tled by Christian Pilgrims who carried 
the Bible in one hand and a gun in the 
other as they attended their church. ... 
The little band of Pilgrims and other re- 
ligious groups who settled this country 
are like the workers in Civil Defense 
throughout the country who have the 
foresight, faith, and historical knowledge 
to realize that it takes more than prayer 
and faith alone to save a country and its 
people or to find a way, as the Pilgrims 
did, to enjoy the fruits of freedom. 
Action, motivated by faith and prayer, 
is necessary. ... 

If ever there wa’ a program of broth- 
erly love, it is the “neighbor help neigh- 
bor” philosophy of Civil Defense. Our 
churches could well lead in the Civil 
Defense program. 

—Carnoit P, Huncare, M. D. 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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SHOP TALK 





THE COVER finds a seventeen- 
year-old Navaho girl from Arizona 
standing in front of an international 
landmark—New York City’s River- 
side Church. How this pretty Pres- 
byterian college student first made 
the acquaintance of Riverside 
Church and the city around it is 
related in Beulah Melvin Meets 
Manhattan (page 34). 


Last fall, the editors of Pressy- 
TenIAN Lire presented a report on 
racial integration in the public 
schools (When Tension Grips a 
Town, Oct. 30). That article showed 
how an attempt at integration failed. 
On page 8 of this issue, Associate 
Editor James W. Hoffman takes us 
to Washington, D.C., for a report on 
an attempt that worked. In Wash- 
ington Schools: A Forward Step, 
Mr. Hoffman verifies a point re- 
cently made in a church race study: 
that when church people are con- 
fronted with a real situation in- 
volving racial integration, they gen- 
erally behave far better than they 
thought they would. 


Elizabeth Cameron, author of 
Domestic Miracle (page 12) lives in 
a cabin-style house in the woods 
by a little lake outside of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Included in her family 
are husband Stuart L. Cameron, 
Jr., an elder in St. Paul’s North Pres- 
byterian Church, and the five young 
Camerons — Stuart (fifteen), Tom 
(ten), Jim (eight), Jane (five), and 
Betsy (one). 


Dr. Earle Cochran, the subject 
of Oregon’s Range-riding Preacher 
(page 12) is—so we found out coin- 
cidentally—the third member of his 
family to be pictured in PresByTE- 
RIAN LIFE in two months. Grandson 
Byron Nichols was first (Dec. 11, 
34, page 9). Byron’s Dad—and Dr. 
Cochran’s son-in-law — Myron 
Nichols, was next (Jan. 8, page 13). 
All in all, Earle and his charming 
wife, Marion, have two daughters, a 
son, four grandsons, a_ grand- 
daughter, and two sons-in-law. 


As you will probably realize be- 
fore you finish The Convict’s Dream 
(page 16), author Julius Sturm is 
also an inmate of Florida State 
Prison at Raiford. But professional 
Writer Sturm is hopeful that he may 
be paroled sometime soon. 
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MEDITATIONS 


By Lawrence MacColl Horton 





Fruitful in Affliction 


And Joseph was thirty years old when 
he stood before Pharaoh king of Egypt. 
And Joseph went out from the presence 
of Pharaoh, and went throughout all the 
land of Egypt. 

And in the seven plenteous years the 
earth brought forth by handfuls. 

And he gathered up all the food of 
the seven years, which were in the land 
of Egypt, and laid up the food in the 
cities: the food of the field, which was 
round about every city, laid he up in the 
same. 

And Joseph gathered corn as the sand 
of the sea, very much, until he left num- 
bering; for it was without number. 

And unto Joseph were born two 
sons... . And the name of the second 
called he Ephraim: For God hath caused 
me to be fruitful in the land of my afflic- 
tion. (Genesis 41:46-50, 52) 


E& pt had been a land of affliction 
for Joseph. He had been sold into 
slavery there by his brothers. Falsely 
accused of doing wrong, he had been 
in jail for two years. It was only after the 
afflictions of slavery and jail that his 
skill as an interpreter of dreams brought 
him to the attention of the Pharaoh, 
started him on the road to success, and 
made him an important official in the 
land of Egypt. 

The significance of Joseph’s experi- 
ence for us is not that of being fruitful 
in the land of success. Rather, it is of 
being fruitful in the land of our afflic- 
tions. Every land of misfortune can be a 
fruitful land—if we will let God help us 
make it so. It can be fruitful in terms of 
patience, faith, courage, vision, forti- 
tude, and accomplishment. Often, both 
in and out of the Bible, the hardest times 
produce the finest results. Greatness is 
so often born of grief. 

There are all kinds of lands of afflic- 
tion, Ours may not be slavery, except 
slavery to our own worst selves. It may 
not be prison, except as we are in prison 
to the baser things of life. But affliction 
can be so much more than incarceration. 
There is the physical affliction of a weak 
or shattered body. There is the affliction 
of too little money, or shiftless parents, 
or no seeming chance for getting ahead. 
There is the affliction of too much 
money, of socially acceptable but ir- 


responsible parents, of being not doy 
and out, but up and out. There is 
affliction of sorrow, of having loved ox 
snatched away or doomed to long sj 
fering. There is the affliction of a douh 
ing, hardboiled mind, which finds 
difficult to understand spiritual thing 
But think how many thousands of pe 
sons have won victories over the 
afflictions. Everyone of us has some lan 
of affliction, either these or others, Th 
important matter is what we are doing 
about it. How are we treating the la 
of our affliction? Are we complaining 
about it? Are we blaming others for’ 
Are we saying that we are not appred 
ated by the world? Are we excusing ow. 
selves because of our problems? ! 
we taking the advice of Job’s wife, t 
“curse God, and die” (Job 2:9)? Or a 
we being fruitful in the land of 0 
affliction; fruitful in it, and in spite. 
it? Joseph was fruitful in the land of his 
affliction, he said, not because he mat 
himself so, but because God made hin 
so. That is the secret. 


Consider the Cross. That was th 
land of affliction for Jesus. Yet the Cros 
has become the central symbol of ow 
faith. That’s why it belongs in and 
any Christian x Bolg But it seems 4 
strange symbol. A cross, before Chrisi 
died upon it, meant death and defea 
Crude and ugly, it was the gallows 
those days. The Scriptures speak of “the 
offense of the cross” (Galatians 5:1l) 
But God took that same cross and mat 
it a symbol of life and victory, forgive 
ness, peace, and divine beauty. 


God can take any land of affliction 
and do for it the same thing, if we but 
give ourselves to him. Paul clearly bad 
the mind of Christ when he wrote, “We 
know that in everything God works for 
good with those who love him, who at 
called according to his purpose” (Re 
mans 8:28, R.S.V.). That means jus 
what it says—in everything. In every 
thing God will work for good with those 
who love him. Ggd can take every land 
of affliction that is ours and make it fruit 
ful. That is a wonderful assurance © 
have. It should be remembered whet- 
ever we are called upon to pass through 
or live in any land of affliction. It 
not be a barren waste, God will help 
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to make it a fruitful experience. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Ralph Waldo Lloyd, Moderator 
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WV: ARE near enough to union to be voting on it. We 
have never been that near before. The General Assem- 
bly of our Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. was formed 
166 years ago; that of the United Presbyterian Church, 
ninety-six years ago; and that of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S. (Southern), ninety-three years ago when the 
: tragic division in the nation, long since healed, was ac- 
- la companied by the equally unhappy division in our Church, 
ers. Tuy Which still remains. For the first time in their long separate 






‘ doin lives, these three similar Churches have drafted a plan of 
he ul Union; their three General Assemblies have approved it; 
x ng and their presbyteries are now voting on it. In the provi- 
on dence of God, they have come a long distance over the 
ing our long road to union. 


is? Ams «© Union can be reached by June. The 1954 General 
wife, i Assemblies of all three Churches sent the Plan of Union 
Or a down to the presbyteries for vote, with the request that 
a it be studied until January 1, 1955, and that voting be 
d of tig Scheduled for some time between that date and the General 
e mail Assemblies of 1955. If the required number of presbyteries 
de hin in any one of the three Churches does not vote approval, 

there will be no union this year, even though two Churches 
‘as te Prove it. The Plan provides for a three-way union or 
> Cro BOne. But if the required number of presbyteries in each 
of oul Church does vote approval and each General Assembly 
und of receives and confirms the vote, the decision for a united 
ems @ Church will have been made. The 1955 General Assemblies 


be convene as follows: Presbyterian U.S.A. at Los Angeles, 
a May 19; United Presbyterian at Monmouth, Illinois, May 
of “thy 25; Presbyterian Church in the U.S. at Richmond, Virginia, 
5:11§ June 2. 

| made 

rgive’ Union now depends on the vote of the presbyteries as 


follows: In the U.S.A. Church, two thirds of the 257 pres- 
byteries must vote “yes”; in the U.P. Church two thirds of 
ve but the fifty-one presbyteries must take a vote and a majority 
y had of the total individual votes cast in the presbyteries must 
“Well be “yes”; in the U.S, Church three fourths of the eighty- 
ks for four presbyteries must vote “yes.” The vote requirement in 





Ro each Church is specified in its constitution. In the presby- 
tt - a 
; jus teries of both the U.S.A. and U.S. Churches, a majority vote 


very Prevails. 

those The principal uncertainty lies in the votes of the U.S. 
land Church presbyteries. There are two factors in the U.S. 
fruit} Church which make for this uncertainty: One is that three 
fourths of the presbyteries (compared to two thirds in the 
ougt U.S.A. Church) must approve; and another is a violent and 
need’ Unfriendly organized minority opposition. The organization, 
Ip wi led chiefly by elders and laymen, calls itself “The Associa- 
tion for the Preservation and Continuation of the Southern 
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How Near Are We to Union? 


Presbyterian Church.” For several years, it has carried on 
a relentless campaign to defeat the union. By its extreme 
attacks on our U.S.A. Church in particular and on the whole 
proposal of union in general, by its threats to divide the 
U.S. Church, and by its intensive organizing of opposition 
in local churches and presbyteries, this association has 
succeeded in creating a difficult situation for its Church, 
and for our other two Churches as well. It urged presby- 
teries opposed to union to vote at once, disregarding the 
recommendation of the U.S. General Assembly that votes 
not be taken until after January 1, 1955. As I write, eleven 
U.S. presbyteries have responded by voting “no.” They 
are half the number necessary to defeat union; and, of 
course, this adds to the uncertainty. 

There are, however, strong encouragements against this 
uncertainty which I have frankly described. All who are 
in touch with general sentiment in the U.S.A. and U.P. 
Churches believe their presbyteries will vote approval. I 
personally am bold enough to hope that not one presby- 
tery in our U.S.A. Church will disapprove. The friends 
of union in the U.S. Church, who according to the vote 
in each U.S. General Assembly, constitute the majority of 
the Church as a whole, are gradually reaching fellow min- 
isters and members with the real facts about the other 
Churches and the Plan of Union. These three Churches 
belong together. Even most of the active opponents to union 
realize this fact and say, “We know the union will come 
some day.” In every presbytery increasing numbers of earn- 
est seekers after the will of Christ in this matter believe 
that union is in accord with his will. 

If any Church should vote “no,” 
Churches would be profoundly sorry. But I am confident 
that none would count the cause lost or the future prospect 
of union destroyed. They would count the union but post- 
poned and take counsel with one another and with God. 

If all three Churches vote “yes,” the union will be an- 
nounced by the 1955 General Assemblies and consummated 
by the 1956 General Assemblies, meeting in Washington, 
D.C., the national capital, as separate Assemblies at first 
and then as one Assembly. In that case, consolidations of 
synods, presbyteries, boards, and agencies will go forward 
step by step in orderly fashion over a period of several years, 
all under the united General Assembly and in the united 
Church. 


multitudes in all three 


Whatever the outcome, we of the U.S.A. Church will 
have need of rededication without reservation, patience 
without idleness, love without resentment, humility without 
discouragement, and constant prayer that our Lord Jesus 


Christ, who is not divided, may make us one in him. 








WASHINGTON SCHOOLS: 


A FORWARD STEP 


Educators and churchmen, working together, passed a milestone 


on the way to ending segregation in the nation’s capital 


“Yes, I have two youngsters—both boys,” 
said the Negro taxi driver as we rolled 
along Constitution Avenue in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

“Yes, they were moved to a school 
nearer home in September. . . . No, no 
trouble at all—in fact the other night 
two of the white boys were over at our 
house, all doing their homework togeth- 
er.” 

This glimpse into racial integration in 
the public schools of Washington, D. C., 
is possibly typical. Of the eleven high 
schools in the District of Columbia, 
only three experienced resistance serious 
enough to come to the public notice 
(two of the eleven are in all-white areas 
and are unaffected by integration). 

Concern about segregation in Wash- 
ington became widespread throughout 
the nation shortly after World War II. 
The shifting scenes of history had 
brought the United States into the posi- 
tion of leadership among the free na- 
tions. America had become the showcase 
of democracy. And the showcase of 
America was Washington, for with the 
possible exception of New York, more 
foreign visitors see our national capital 
than any other American city. But 
Washington was, year in and year out, 
giving democracy one very black eye 
for the world to see—the spectacle of 
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With portable speaker slung over his shoulder, the 
Reverend Robert Cooper (Baptist), president of Trans- 
eastern Ministerial Association, speaks to meeting of 
Anacostia High School students who opposed de- 
segregation of Washington, D. C., public schools. 
These students, about a third of the school’s en- 


rollment, later decided to accept integration. 


By James W. Hoffman 


native-born, tax-paying American citi- 
zens barred from good restaurants and 
good hotels and not permitted to go to 
school with their fellow citizens. 

Public opinion in many parts of the 
nation and leaders in both major politi- 
cal parties demanded an end to segre- 
gation in Washington. Solid progress 
was made. The cabbie quoted above 
said that he had grown up in South 
Carolina, “and Washington’s very differ- 
ent, much better for Negroes.” With a 
few holdout exceptions, restaurants, ho- 
tels, and theaters now cater to both 
races. 


Washington schools lead way 


But interracial public schools awaited 
the ruling of the United States Supreme 
Court, that segregation in tax-supported 
schools was unlawful. In sixteen states, 
segregation in the public schools has 
been prohibited by law for many years; 
in seventeen states segregation was re- 
quired; it was permitted in four states, 
and eleven states had no legislation on 
the subject. Although the Court set no 
deadlines for commencing or completing 
integration, and a number of states 
elected not to move until receiving more 
specific instructions, the District of Co- 
lumbia School Board took the initiative 


and during the summer worked out a 
plan of gradual desegregation. 
In September, small groups of six to 
a dozen Negro children began attending 
schools that for generations had admitted 
only white students. To the surprise of 
many who had steeled themselves for 
trouble, the newcomers were received- 
as one observer put it, “most graciously’ 
—by their white classmates. Malcontents 
may have grumbled among themselves, 
but on the surface all was harmony. 
The President of the United States 
wrote a letter of glowing commendation 
to the Washington schools. The school 
board, perhaps “tipsy with success” as 
some friends of integration now believe, 
decided to step up their schedule by in- 
troducing larger numbers of Negroes 
into white schools, not in February, 
1955, as planned, but in October, 1954. 
But in the meantime, the boycott of 
the school in Milford, Delaware, offered 
encouragement to foes of integration 
everywhere and may well have been the 
decisive factor in the minds of some of 
Washington’s high-school students. 
Anacostia, second oldest community 
in the District of Columbia, was a town 
long before the city of Washington was 
created. Separated from the heart of the 
city by the Anacostia River, it retains 
some of the close-knit community friend- 
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liness of a small town and is less in- 
fuenced by the cosmopolitan flux and 
flow of ideas than the rest of the city. 
Anacostia High School had admitted 
eight negro students in September. The 
school board assigned forty-two more to 
enter in October. 

The morning of Monday, October 4, 
Jack H. Boelens, minister of Garden 
Memorial Presbyterian Church, whose 
manse is only a block from the high 
school, awoke to a confusion of singing 
and shouting in the distance, He dressed 
quickly and went out. Students passing 
his house told him that “some kids are 
tying to stage a walkout, and we're go- 
ing home till we know what’s cooking.” 

Skipping breakfast, Boelens phoned 
Anacostia Ministerial Association Presi- 
dent Robert S. Cooper, a Baptist, and 
Methodist Pastor Kenneth Lyons to tell 
them what had happened. Then he went 
to the school to see what he could do. 
‘Thad no yen to be a hero,” he says. “My 
last pastorate was in Illinois, and I’ve 
been here only five months, so I was 
uncertain about how to deal with the 
situation. Still, I believe a minister must 
take up his oar when any community 
problem arises.” 

About a third of the school’s enroll- 
ment was standing about in an orderly 
manner on the school grounds. Starting 
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with youngsters he recognized, Boelens 
began talking with small groups about 
their grievance. There were a few “wise- 
guys” there (one asked Boelens when 
he’d “joined the Communist party”), but 
almost all the students were calm, 
reasonable, and well-conducted. One 
youngster asked him why he wanted 
Negroes in the school when he had none 
in his church, and Boelens was at a loss 
for an answer. 

He reminded the students that inte- 
gration was an ideal that both their 
government and their churches stood for 


and tried to convince them that in 
expressing their disapproval in this 
conspicuous way they were helping 


Communist propaganda. 


Other churchmen were active 


Meanwhile other clergymen, Meth- 
odist Lyons, Baptist Cooper, and Luther- 
an Luther Rhodes, had arrived at the 
scene and talked with striking students. 
For the rest of the week, as the strike 
continued, Washington’s churchmen 
were very much part of the unfolding 
story. 

The evening of the day the walkout 
started, Garden Memorial held a special 
meeting of the Session and adopted a 
resolution which cited “the Holy Word 











of God” as referring “to all of us as 
brothers regardless of race,” and com- 
mending Pastor Boelens for his “forth- 
right action” at the school. Boelens 
called a meeting of all church parents 
of children not in school; it was agreed 
that the children should either return 
to school or stay home—in any case, not 
join the strikers “picketing” the school. 
About three quarters elected for re- 
turning the students to school. In the 
ensuing weeks neither attendance nor 
giving has declined in Garden Memorial 
Church. 

Other developments were: 

The Superintendent of Police called 
the Washington Federation of Churches 
and sought assistance in preventing an 
epidemic of walkouts and ending the 
two then in progress (the other, and 
smaller, was at McKinley High School). 
The Federation responded by (1) pub- 
lishing a statement supporting the Board 
of Education and calling on “the boys 
and girls and parents of this community 
to do all in their power to prevent any 
disgrace from coming upon our nation’s 
capital”; (2) asking all ministers in 
affected zones to talk with parents and 
students with a view to calming tension 
and getting the children back in school, 
and offering their services to local school 
authorities; and (3) enlisting the coop- 
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WASHINGTON SCHOOLS: 
A FORWARD STEP 


eration of newspapers and radio-TV 
stations in playing down strike news to 
avoid stirring students in unaffected 
schools. 

In Anacostia, the Ministerial Associ- 
ation met the second day of the walk- 
out and developed a plan which would 
enable aggrieved students to get a hear- 
ing, through representatives, in a less 
disruptive and conspicuous manner. 

“Our form of government,” Pastor 
Lyons had told the youngsters, “guaran- 
tees you the right to revolt—but revolu- 
tion must be the last resort or we're just a 
mob, not a nation. List your complaints 
and get back into school with them.” 

The following morning the ministers, 
with the cooperation of school authori- 
ties, held a mass meeting of striking 
students on the athletic field. A popular 
disk-jockey, Art Lamb, emceed the pro- 
gram, on which student speakers pre- 
sented both sides of the integration 
question. Racist Bryant Bowles ap- 
peared, but was not permitted to speak. 
He cornered little groups of students, 
some of whom later told Pastor Lyons, 
“He scared us—we wouldn't trust him 
even if we agreed with him.” 

A few other strangers were there, stu- 
dents reported, milling through the 
crowd and talking wildly against 
Negroes. “They said they were parents,” 
one boy said, “but none of us recognized 
them. We figured they were Commie 
agitators trying to whip us up to do 
something foolish so they could tell the 
world how terrible American students 
are.” If there was any such intention, it 
failed, for again the students were re- 
spectful and orderly, handling a red-hot 
issue with dignity and restraint, 

The meeting was not wholly a success 
in ending the strike, although many 
more students returned to school. The 
walkout dwindled until Friday, when 
the school board announced a forgiving 
but firm ultimatum: There would be no 
penalties on that week’s strikers, but all 
who did not come to school the follow- 
ing Monday would forfeit all privileges. 

Defiance of the order was rumored, 
but over the week end the ministers 
worked quietly with individual students 
and their parents. On Monday the schoo) 
opened with full attendance. Since then 
the young people have formed a bi- 
racial Student Relations Committee to 
iron out differences. White and Negro 
students work together in class, eat to- 
gether in the cafeteria, and play together 
on athletic teams. 
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There were indications that sentiment 
for segregation in Washington (and, by 
extension, the nation) may be declining 
gradually. One mother of a boy on the 
high-school football team told us: “I was 
brought up to believe that if God had 
intended the races to associate on terms 
of equality, he would have made us all 
one race to start with, But—well, maybe 
we mellow with age—anyway I feel now 
that the colored people have a right to 
the best education, and it’s in the best 
interest of all Americans that we all 
develop as far as we can. My father 
would disown me if he heard me talking 
like this—but I actually persuaded my 
boy to stay in school. When I was his 
age, I'd never have dreamed that I'd 
permit a child of mine to go to school 
with Negroes—but that’s the way we 
change, isn’t it?” 

Pointing toward the same conclusion 
was Cristina Galvin, seventeen-year-old 
Presbyterian, senior at Anacostia High 
School, and vice-president of Westmin- 
ster Fellowship of the Washington area. 
Her parents did not agree with her pro- 
integration sentiment, Miss Galvin said. 
(In spite of this disparity in views, Mrs. 
Galvin graciously permitted PREesByYTE- 
RIAN LiFE to use her daughter's name. ) 
It was at a Wilson College Westminster 
Fellowship Conference, Cristina said, 
that her opinions on race relations 
changed. She was prominent in the 
back-to-school movement, planned a 
television show on which the student 
body’s president called for an end to 
the walk-out, and helped organize the 
biracial committee. She made no secret 
of the views at school, and endured a 
great deal of abuse—“brain-washed” 
some students called her, and girls 
charged that she must be eager to date 
Negro boys. 


Why churches lag 

Integration in Washington’s churches 
is another story. The Roman Catholic 
Church and its parochial schools are not 
segregated. That is true also of a few 
Protestant fringe groups and unaffiliated 
churches. The Washington Federation 
of Churches includes both white and 
colored congregations, holds integrated 
meetings and integrated leadership 
schools. But member churches are either 
colored or white. Executive director of 
the Federation, Dr. Frederick Reissig, 
believes that “churches will be the last 
feature of life in Washington to become 
integrated.” 

This seems ironic in view of the fact 
that the Church is often first and firmest 
in demanding integration in other insti- 








tutions. But in fairness to Washingt 
Protestants, it must be pointed out thal” 
the lack of integration in congregatig 
is not wholly due to white prejudig 
Negroes in the city have more churche 
per capita than whites, and many gf 
these churches have highly develope 
programs of long standing. Any o 
attempt on the part of white chure 
to gain colored members would be 
garded by many Negro ministers 

poaching and strongly resented. Am 
many Negro laymen, the Federation be 
lieves, feel that they have a freer ha 
to mold church programs to their p 
ticular needs and tastes than they woy 
have as a minority in a racially inchusiy 
congregation. Strong sentiment for le 
ing well enough alone in the churdl 
seems to exist on both sides of the 
line. 

Pastor Boelens pointed out what 
feels is an important distinction betwe 
churches and units of government. “N@ 
time a youngster asks me about Neg 
in my church, I'll tell him that, unl 
compulsory and tax-supported bodig 
like schools and the armed forces,@ 
church is a voluntary. institution. There 
nothing to stop a man of any race fro 
joining my church except individuals ia 
the congregation who may be opposed” 
He was confident that if a Negro applied 
for membership in Garden Memorial 
Presbyterian Church, he would be ace 
cepted. 

There was wide agreement that in the 
school crisis, the churches of Washing- 
ton took an active and possibly decisive 
part. “During the height of the integra 
tion problem,” says Police Superintend- 
ent Robert V. Murray, “the churches 
responded immediately and rendered a 
very constructive service.” Principal John 
Koontz of Anacostia High lists local min 
isters with his teachers and the school 
board as the most important forces in 
quelling the walk-out. Hobart M. 
Corning, superintendent of Washington 
schools, says that the pastors’ work with 
individuals was “very helpful.” 

But, although the national tragedy of 
a city-wide rebellion in Washington 
schools was averted, integration cannot 
yet be written off as finished business. 
As Superintendent Corning says, “De 
segregation is a mechanical process 
which is being successfully advanced. 
But real integratiof will take time—it 8 
a matter of the heart and mind. 
spirit of genuine intercultural relatio 
comes within the purview of t 
churches. In my opinion it is they 
must take the lead in preparing peop 
for real integration.” 
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AS GENERAL ELECTRIC SEES IT... 


| Soe Heres a new way 
dee 4 of giving colleges 


urch 


ee | the financial 
B idai help they need 


The G-E Educational Fund announces a 
plan to match an employee’s gifts to his 
college, up to $1000 in one year 


One out of every two colleges and univer- 
sities in the U.S. is today operating in the red 
...and rapidly increasing enrollments mean 
they face a mounting deficit every year. 

To American industry, which depends on 
healthy schools for its trained man power, the 
question is, “How can we help— and en- 
courage others to help?” 


Odie 
eS, 
here's 4 A “Corporate Alumnus Program” is now 
from ae 4 announced for 1955 by the Trustees of the 
General Electric Educational and Charitable 


als in 
sed,” Fund. Here is the plan: 
plied For every gift made by a G-E employee to 


rorial > an accredited four-year U.S. college or uni- 


e a versity at which he has earned a degree, the 
-: Fund will make a gift to the same school. 
n the : 4 Within the limits of the plan, it is the intent 


hing: ie Re to match each employee’s contributions, up to 
‘isive : $1000 in one year, on a dollar-for-dollar basis. 
egra- Ja rR : This is in addition to the scholarships, fellow- 


rend ; ships and grants-in-aid provided by the Fund. 
I : } . 

‘ches Fi The Corporate Alumnus Program will not 

ed a Tee itself lift the colleges’ sizable dollar burden, 

Joh ae 4 but it will be a good start in stimulating in- 

nin io 7 creased alumni and industry support — and, 

hool Sate. 4 as we see it, a good example of progress in 


sie ; the American way. 
ee: 

gton 

with 
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Ge) 
. * —%, Educational a 
ly of ,’ : ) Em ——— > Sack 9 55. no 503 
' 3 : nnennce ss . 1000.00 
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nnot . 


1eS8. Er : ayy ) a wannrns — ars 
‘De- 
cess 
ced. 
it is 
The 
10! : 
the Pr Og Tess /: $ Our Mos t / mp ortant Pr oduct When an employee gives to his college, his gift is backed 


up with a second check, For more information on the 


7 : (Z \ Program write to: 
4 G a N 7 R A [ 46 ‘ L } C T R | C General Electric Educational and Charitable 
NA Fund, Department F -2-123, Schenectady, N. Y. 
FE 


A mother of five children solves her problems by 


AY I introduce myself? I’m not tall 

or short, fat or thin, homely or 

beautiful, poor or rich. I’m just 
average. I have a husband and five chil- 
dren, and we all live together in a nice 
house on the edge of the city, 

Each child is a bewildering mixture of 
good and bad. The gocd makes me 
proud to bursting, but I never know just 
how to deal with the bad. 

Jack, the oldest, is a responsible, con- 
scientious boy who feels it is his duty to 
correct, discipline, and report on the 
others. 

Tom is a pleasant, dreamy introvert 
who forgets what it was you asked him 
to do before he gets three feet away, 

The stormy, strongwilled one is Jim. 
Yet he can be affectionate, too; and 
sometimes he is so funny that I find 
myself chuckling even as I cut a switch. 

The two youngest are girls but no 
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Domestie Miracle 


By Elizabeth Patterson Cameron 


less complicated than the boys. Jane, 
normally quick and helpful, becomes a 
pouting, immovable lump when scolded. 
Betsy, the baby, smiles angelically while 
she gets into everything. 

My husband is wonderful, and I adore 
him; but if I remind him twice that the 
leg is falling off the kitchen table, then 
he gives me a look that clearly indicates 
he considers me a nag. So, I guess, we're 
an average American family. 

I know I have the average number of 
personality quirks. Patience, that lovely 
virtue, escapes me. When struggling 
hardest to attain it, I'm most likely to 
lose it completely. 

I'm not a very good housekeeper or 
cook, and a million and seventeen small 
and large jobs are always clamoring for 
my attention. I leap at my work, drive 
myself, and then collapse. 

What ought to be done about the 





‘letting God take over” 


problems that arise hourly in our zesty 
household, I'm never quite sure. To 








make it worse, self-pity sneaks up 0D 
me from behind. “I have so much work 
to do,” I sniff, looking at my dishpan 
hands. “I'd love just one good-looking 
outfit.” And down I go into the mire d 
bad temper and unhappiness. 

Now many are the times I have read 
and been inspired by an article in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal or Reader's Digest 
on how to overcome these personality 
lacks; and I have dived headlong into: 
self-improvement program designed to 
create a new me, only to have it wither 
away, leaving me more discouraged than 
ever. Something was lacking. I could not 
change myself. 

“If my life wasn’t so complicated by 
the problems of this family, maybe ! 
could change,” I would excuse mysell 
weakly. If it were not for the washing 
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cooking, and cleaning, besides the emer- 
gencies and calamities like the quart of 
milk spilled all over the kitchen floor. . . . 
Jim has a temperature; I wonder what 
he is getting now. I forgot the salt in 
the oatmeal. . . . Perhaps if we had a 
little more money, or if someone would 
remove the hours from four to six in 
the afternoon, I believe I could make 
the grade. 

Then the turning point came. It wasn’t 
fashy, No visions, just simple and clear 
-a moment when I knelt down to pray 
and stood up a new person. 

There were three distinct sets of cir- 
cumstances that led up to that moment. 
(And don’t forget that I considered my- 
self a pillar of the church and of quite 
acceptable character.) First, I found it 
unnerving to try to explain to our chil- 
dren about God and Jesus and realized 
that the groping faith I had to offer was 
not the armor against life that I'd like 
for them. 

Second, a friend of ours was dying. 
As I watched the incurable disease pro- 
gress, I knew I had no real comfort or 
help to offer her. I couldn’t help think- 











” 
ing, “It might have been me,” and I was 
afraid. 

Third, we saw what we thought was 
zestyg the gay, good marriage of friends ripped 
. Toy apart by the tragedy of divorce. Bitter- 
yp ong Ress and heartbreak were laid bare when 
wok@ suddenly a miracle unfolded before our 
shpanf amazed eyes. In the depths of despair 
okingl the woman found Christ. Love replaced 
ire off hate. They were remarried. Of course, 


there were many ‘painful adjustments, 
ready but the comfort and joy and giving in 


n the her new-found Christian living carried 
viget | the day, 
vality It was then that I faced up to the fact 
ntoag that I didn’t have that transforming kind 
dw of faith. One shiny day, after a conver- 
ithe § ‘ation with this friend had chipped away 
than @ ™y defenses, I knelt alone in my room 
j not aud offered myself to God. 

Then the Holy Spirit came to live in 
J by} Me and ushered me into his Kingdom. 
be | [stood up a new person, sure of many 
ysell @ things and unafraid. There was joy like 
sing @ Rthing I'd ever known, thrilling and 
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peaceful all at once. Another gift that 
followed was a new love for people. I 
wanted to share this miraculous, victori- 
ous faith with everybody. I was anxious 
to reach the fine, earnest, proud people 
who sit in church hoping their wavering 
faith is enough. 

Now I know God has something bet- 
ter. He is working a sweet, slow miracle 
in my average life, and he can work it 
in your life, too. 

First, you must put God in first place 
in your life and love him more than 
husband, children, or your own desires. 
Your first thought will then be “what 
would God want me to do?” rather than 
“what do I want to do?” 

This seems like a frightening, suicidal 
plunge, but once taken, you walk in a 
different world, a new person, God's 
child, indestructable. You’d never dream 
of going back. 

You keep in close touch by reading 
your Bible and praying. All day God goes 
with you, and you can chat with him. 
He helps you over the rough spots, 
teaches you through failure, and glad- 
dens your heart, 


Slowly, sweetly, the miracle is trans- 
forming my life. The continual, loving 
presence is changing my habits from bad 
to good. 

Sometimes, as I wash the breakfast 
dishes, my mind leaps ahead to the day’s 
work: wash, bathe the baby, mend jeans, 
what will I have for dinner? As my 
mind dashes from job to job, I am worn 
out with thinking about them. I find my- 
self clutching each dish and nearly scour- 
ing off the pattern while my insides 
freeze into a tense mass of despair at my 
interminable work. 

Then, God knocks on my thick skull. 
“All right, child,” he says firmly, “one 
thing at a time. Relax, relax. If none of 
it gets done, it really doesn’t matter.” 
The lump in me gratefully melts. I re- 
member to make my hands and my 
movements easy. I think of a skater 
skimming across the ice like a feather in 
the breeze. She is an artist, and I, too, 
can be an artist in my work with God’s 
help. 





Slowly the miracle happens and the 
housework sails along. At the end of 
the day there is a glow of accomplish- 
ment instead of defeated exhaustion. 

The miracle reaches out quietly and 
helps where I need it most—with my 
children, More than anything Id like 
these beloved children to grow into fine 
Christian men and women, and yet it is 
such an immense task and takes patience, 
skills, and understanding that I just do 
not have. 

When Jim turns in a rage to beat the 
daylights out of Tom, God gives my 
hand a squeeze, “What shall I do, God?” 
I plead. Often it means that, instead of 
that impatient urge to interfere and pun- 
ish, the whole thing somehow is funny. 

It may seem an odd way for God to 
work, but I watch the battle quite peace- 
fully with God reminding me that chil- 
dren will fight and that they can learn 
important lessons that way. 

Sometimes it means that I must 
straighten things out promptly with the 
palm of my hand to the seat of the pants, 
with God cheerfully erasing the feelings 
of guilt with the knowledge that there is 


\ 


a time and a place for such healthy re- 
lease of tensions for both child and par- 
ent. 

I cannot imagine raising five children 
without God, without being able to pray 
for them and with them, without being 
able to offer them the strength and com- 
fort and peace of walking close to God. It 
is the only sure defense against the perils 
of these times. Even if we cannot offer 
them a good education, clothes, or 
healthy bodies, if we can instill in them 
real Christianity, we will have given 
them the very best. 

The key to the whole miracle is put- 
ting God first in your life and letting him 
take over. When Jesus was asked what 
was the great commandment, he said: 
“You shall love the Lord your God with 
all your heart, and with all your soul, 
and with all your mind.” 

He also said: “Ask and you will receive 
that your joy may be full.” And he means 
it. With joy and gratitude I know he 
means it for me and for you. 
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Oregon’s 


Range-riding Preacher 


In sanctuary, assembly, and saddle, 


One of the most solemn moments in 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is the 
annual convening of the Church's “Su- 
preme Court”—the Permanent Judicial 
Commission of the General Assembly. 

As the moment approaches, ushers on 
the floor of the Assembly move quickly 
but quietly around the hall to make sure 
that no unauthorized persons are sitting 
with the commissioners. Only duly au- 
thorized delegates to General Assembly 


Before Pendleton’s big Westward Ho parade begins, mule-train driver Earle Cochran shows his team the Presbyterian church. 
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Oregon’s Earle Cochran serves his Church 


By Henry L. MeCorkle 


are allowed on the floor to hear the 
fifteen commission members report their 
findings. 

After this job is done, a hush usually 
falls on the Assembly. Then, as the first 
of the black-robed Church jurists strides 
on to the platform, the Assembly com- 
missioners rise. The Assembly has be- 
come the highest court of Presbyterian 
Church law. 


Quite naturally, members of the 
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Permanent Judicial Commission (eight 
are ministers; seven, ruling elders) 

elected because of their wisdom a 
judicial experience both in church a 
secular courts. Many prominent judg 
lawyers, and pastors have served ont 
high court. And no exception is solide 
jawed, rugged-looking Dr. Earle B 
Cochran, who last year completed a 
term as moderator (chief justice) of the 
Judicial Commission. 
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California-raised Earle Cochran has 
en minister for the past fifteen years 
the Presbyterian Church in Pendleton, 
matilla County, Oregon. His 800- 
ember congregation is the largest in 
Presbytery of Eastern Oregon, His 
ice reaches over thousands of miles 
city, ranch, and farming land through 
ndleton’s Station KWRC, which has 
wadcast morning worship at the Pen- 
leton Church for more than thirteen 
secutive years. This year he happens 
pbe moderator of the Synod of Oregon. 
With a good-sized city church and a 
mod helping of mental chores in 
dicial Commission and synod, one 
light expect Dr. Cochran to lead a 
pity confined life. But, as his colleagues 
ithe commission know, this is about 
‘far from the truth as a cow pony 
mm a Fifth Avenue bus. Earle Cochran 
sprobably the ridinest pastor the Pres- 
Merian Church has today. And he is 
dbably the first minister ever to drive 
twelve-mule, three-wagon team with 
age jerk line. Thousands of Oregon- 
ow him as a pastor, but many 
wre thousands know him as one of 
He participants in Pendleton’s famous 
lound-Up held each September. And 
undreds of cattlemen and cowboys 
him as a work-without-pay ranch 

id and a real friend. 
le was practically born in the sad- 
. Both his mother and father were 
mck riders when he entered the world 
ha log house in Logan County, Ken- 
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tucky, some sixty years ago. One of 
twelve children, he and the ‘family rode 
to California when he was a child. There 
the Cochrans began to raise livestock, 
and Earle began to train horses and 
drive teams in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains and through the San Joaquin 
Valley. 

When the Pendleton pastor was 
twelve, he left the public schools to 
work full time for his father. Ten years 
later, however, he had accumulated 
enough learning to enter the University 
of California. After graduation he en- 
tered San Francisco Seminary to study 
for the Presbyterian ministry. Following 
ordination, he spent fourteen years in 
the pastorate at two California churches. 
In 1939 he was called to Oregon. 

Although he is a successful city pastor 
and a well-known churchman, Earle 
Cochran feels he has done some of his 
most interesting pastoral work on the 
range. 

One summer he was vacationing on a 
stock ranch some seventy-five miles from 
Pendleton. He didn’t know a soul but 
decided he wouldn't waste any time. He 
started talking to a sheepherder. “When 
I held out my hand to introduce myself,” 
Dr. Cochran says, “the man stopped me, 
and in a thick Scottish accent said, “You 
don’t have to tell me who you are. You 
are Earle Cochran of the Presbyterian 
Church in Pendleton, and I’m in your 
service every Sunday.” Of the nine 
sheep- and cattlemen on the ranch, 


nd Cochran rides Tony, his magnificent former saddle horse. Dr. Cochran trained Tony, rode him for eight years. 


seven recognized Dr. Cochran by voice 
because they had listened to his broad- 
casts. 

The easiest and best way of making 
friends in Umatilla County, Oregon, 
however, is to have a fine saddle horse. 
Dr, Cochran has had several but none 
so great as Tony, who died just recently 
after eight years of doing the ranges 
with the riding pastor. 

One summer Dr. Cochran and Tony 
were on an isolated cattle ranch doing 
some vacation punching. The pastor and 
a young cowhand one day went out 
after six head of steers that had escaped 
two previous roundups. Other riders 
had tried to bring the animals out with- 
out success. Dr. Cochran recalls that 
the steers “were then plumb wild.” 

The two hands rode over some canyon 
rimrocks and down a steep trail into 
what was known as “the pocket.” After 
several hours of hard riding—the kind 
that taxes the endurance of the best 
mounts—the men found the steers and 
headed them up the rimrock trail. 

When the cattle had been secured 
temporarily, the two riders went to a 
spring near the head of the rimrock 
trail to water their horses and relax. 

“We were stretched on the grass,” Dr. 
Cochran says, “when Tony lifted his 
head suddenly. By his alert stance, I 
surmised what had happened. The wild 
steers had broken from the enclosure 
and were headed for the trail again. 
Once on it, there would be no turning 
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RANGE-RIDING PREACHER 


them until they had reached the pocket 
at the bottom. 

“What could we do? To ride around 
the rocks between us and the head of 
the trail would put us behind the cattle. 
To attempt to head them off was too 
dangerous. Tony was clearly as eager as 
we men were to reach that trail first, 

“I thought he had an idea, so I gave 
him his head. With one mighty leap, he 
landed on top of a boulder more than 
four feet high, bounded to the ground 
on the other side, and in an instant had 
planted himself firmly at the head of 
the trail just before the cattle reached it. 

“It was an almost unbelievable feat 
of skill and ‘horse-sense.’ It all happened 
so fast that I had no chance to survey 
the hazards. We could easily have 
slipped on the treacherous top of the 
boulder, throwing us on the jagged 
rocks which surrounded it. A fall there 
would have been fatal. No rider in his 
right mind would ever ask a horse to 
make such a leap. But Tony made 
his own split-second decision. It was 
enough, The thrill of it will linger as 
long as memory.” 

About horse-sense, Dr. Cochran says, 
“It is the result of stable thinking. More 
particularly, it is that inestimable quality 
in a horse that keeps it from betting on 
a man. 

One of the oddest experiences the 
Oregon pastor has ever been part of 
occurred on an October cattle roundup 
several years ago. And here again a horse 
was one of the main characters. 

In his early days at Pendleton, and 
even now occasionally, Dr. Cochran 
meets up with punchers and owners who 
have never been to church, much less 
gone —s with a minister. When this 
happens, the pastor says, “some of these 
men are not above plotting for the min- 
ister’s literal downfall. When I think I’m 
in a situation like that, I watch my sad- 
dle blanket pretty carefully for a day or 
two to see that no burrs are slipped 
under it.” 

On the October roundup, eight men, 
including Pastor Cochran, were working 
and indies together. One of the cattle- 
men, an owner and an excellent horse- 
man, appeared to be troubled that a 
minister was in the group. Dr. Cochran 
kept his mouth shut and worked hard for 
the first couple of days, and was 
pleasantly surprised when the owner in 
= asked him on the morning of 
the fourth day, “Earle, how about you 
and me teaming up today?” Dr. Cochran 
says, “I was flattered, of course, and ac- 
cepted the invitation.” 

By noon, all eight riders had covered 
their morning assignments and had con- 
verged on a water hole. They were 
sitting with loose reins while their 
horses drank. A lot of good-natured 
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banter was being passed around, with 
Dr. Cochran coming in for more than 
his share of the ribbing. 

Finally, Dr. Cochran's partner of the 
day said, with dry but obvious humor, 
“I wonder what a preacher would say 
if his horse suddenly unloaded him in 
that water hole. I sure would like to 
see that.” 

Dr. Cochran waited to speak for a 
moment or two. Then he replied, mak- 
ing his voice sound as hurt as possible, 
“Listen, I have taken a lot off of you, 
and this last remark is more than enough. 





The Rev. Dr. Earle P. Cochran 


I give you fair — If you don't lay 
off, I'll call down judgment upon you 
and that right pronto. 

“The words were scarcely out of my 
mouth,” says Earle Cochran, “when the 
owner's salty brown horse bogged his 
head and began to pitch with such 
violence that it was soon evident that 
his rider would be thrown. The man 
tried to clamp down on the saddle forks, 
but he had been caught unaware; and 
superb horseman though he was, he was 
pitched headlong. He slithered through 
the mud and filth and came to rest 
against a sharp rock that gashed his 
arm. 

Dr. Cochran was the first to reach the 
man (and later bandaged "p the in- 
jured arm). The thrown horseman 
looked up, “I had it coming, but don’t 
rub it in.” 

The minister said, semi-seriously, “I 
don’t have to rub it in, Look at you—it’s 
all over you.” The two men have been 
fast friends ever since that day. 

Friendship with mules as well as with 
men and horses means much to the 
Pendleton Presbyterian. This past fall, 
Dr. Cochran, dressed in heavy chaps 
and thick false whiskers, drove for the 















first time the famous Pendleton Roun; 
Up wagon train in the Oregon 
Westward Ho parade. This high hong 
came to Dr, Cochran because of his 
experience with team hauling, and j 
spite of the fact that he has often (ay 
so far successfully) argued with Round. 
Up directors against keeping the giay 
show open on Sunday. 

As driver of the wagon train, D; 
Cochran was to direct twelve mules an 
three large antique freight wagon 
through nine turns in the heart 
Pendleton before some forty to fifty 
thousand shouting, waving people. The 
team—strung out two abreast—and the 
wagons covered most of a city block in 
length. The place of the driver was in 
the saddle of the “near wheel” (lef. 
hand) mule. His “steering wheel” was; 
“single jerk” line attached to the bit of 
the “near lead” mule some sixty fee 
away. “I had driven many teams,” Dr. 
Geico says, “but this was different, 
Nobody knew if I could do it. Least o 
all did I know. Just imagine that outit 
running away on those crowded city 
streets.” 

The mules, owned by the Round-Up 
specially for the Westward Ho parade, 
were brought in from pasture eight days 
before the event (early last September). 
Dr. Cochran says, “I spent hours walk- 
ing among them, talking quietly to get 
them accustomed to my voice and- 
above all—to let them know I liked 
them. A mule is sharp. He senses quickly 
your attitude toward him, and he makes 
up his mind quickly about you. And 
you had better not overlook that fact 

“I gave special attention to Beck, the 
mule who would take the line. So much 
depended on the working understanding 
between Beck and myself. I took half the 
team, including Beck, to a farm and 
worked out with a harrow. There I con- 
vinced Beck I would be fair and easy 
on’her mouth in return for instant and 
complete responses. By parade time, 
we really got a case on each other. | 
loved that long-eared gal. 

“The parade was on. I took the long 
line and talked to the mare mule sixty 
feet out ahead of me. ‘Yeah, Beck—Gee, 
Beck — Haw, Beck — Wooooooe, Beck: 
She responded. I was confident, The en- 
tire team sensed our confidence, and the 
hazardous trip was made without in 
cident.” 

Dr. Cochran’s life is full of experi- 
ences like these, but he considers him- 
self a horseman second, not first. “I ama 
pastor first,” he says, “but I must admit 
that pastoral work does come from the 
saddle, too.” 

After Dr, Cochran’s great horse, Tony, 
had made his spectacular leap to keep 
the wild cattle from the canyon, the 
young cowhand accompanying the mit- 








ister let loose with a string of oaths. 
Dr. Cochran says, (Continued on page 33) 
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The convict-artist puts the finishing touches on his fifth smiling Christ paint- 
ing as Superintendent L. F. Chapman of Florida State Prison observes work. 


A life-termer’s dream gave him a goal—to paint Jesus smiling 


N A gloomy, grim cell in the Florida 
State Prison at Raiford, a convict 
awoke suddenly in the darkness of 
early morning after a dream. That 
in itself is unimportant, but what makes 
it worthy of comment is that in the 
dream Christ appeared to the inmate 
smiling. And what the man did about 
that dream sets him apart from others 
who may have had a similar experience. 

The prisoner, a heavy-set man in his 
late fifties and an alcoholic, is a former 
commerical artist, and while at Raiford, 
Superintendent L, F. Chapman has al- 
lowed him to paint in his cell in his free 
time. This convict-artist describes him- 
self as “mainline,” just an “average” 
prison inmate, My opinion of him was 
the same until the morning just before 
Christmas, 1952, when he related his 
unusual experience to me. 

For two years he had been a member 
of the Raiford Alcoholics Anonymous 
“Hope” Group. He had attended every 
meeting except on a few nights when 
he had been too sick because his ulcers, 
products of many years of chronic alco- 
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holism, had forced him into his bed. It 
was common knowledge among the 
other prisoners that he brooded a lot 
over his plight—serving “life” as an 
habitual criminal, because of the small, 
worthless checks with which he had pur- 
chased liquor whenever his money ran 
out, and medicine and medical care 
from drug stores and hospitals when the 
ravages of the liquor made his ulcerous 
condition too acute to bear. 

The convict brooded because he had 
done these things so often that they 
had become a pattern of life. There had 
been many arrests, many tears, im- 
measurable heartbreak. And yet the sum 
total of all his alcoholic criminal ac- 
tivities would hardly equal a decent 
month’s salary. 

The Alcoholics Anonymous move- 
ment, he discovered, seemed to provide 
the one answer for him, It made sense. 
And the people who came to the prison 
with the visiting groups and talked over 
the problems of drinking from a personal 
viewpoint made sense. He studied the 
twelve steps to recovery which are the 


basis of A.A. He wanted with all his 
heart to absorb some of the spiritual life 
these others had apparently derived 
from A.A. But it was not easy. Such 
things seldom are when they are accom- 
panied by real sincerity. And _ this 
middle-aged man was undoubtedly sin- 
cere. He realized he had to start with 
Steps 1 and 2: 

1. “We admitted that we were power- 
less over alcohol—that our lives had 
become unmanageable.” 

2. “We came to on that a Power 
greater than ourselves could restore 
us to sanity.” 

But when he began to contemplate 
the “Power greater than himself,” he 
realized he did not know much about 
prayer—not formal prayer, that is. 

Nonetheless, the prisoner tried. One 
night in the solitude of his gloomy cell 
he bowed his head and “talked over Step 
1 with God.” He didn’t ask for favors or 
special privileges or parole, but he re- 
calls that he prayed, “Jesus, if it isn’t 
asking too much, please help me know 
that inner happiness that is so obvious 
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in the faces of those A.A. visitors from 
Jacksonville.” 

It probably wasn’t much of a prayer, 
as rhetoric and eloquence go, but it came 
from the man’s heart. And he stayed 
with it until he fell asleep. 

It was that night that the dream 
came. Not a vision or any sort of visita- 
tion—the convict is quite emphatic about 
that—it was just a dream. When he 
woke with a start in the dead of night, 
only one thing remained clear to him— 
he had seen Christ, and Christ had come 
to him smiling. Suddenly the Savior had 
been standing before him, smiling in a 
kind, sympathetic, encouraging way. 
Then Christ had turned and looked to 
one side; then, still smiling, he had 
seemed to dissolve. It was over in a 
moment, and that was all. 

The convict’s dream had been so 
vivid that he felt he could paint the 
radiant features he had seen. There in 
the darkness he scribbled a memoran- 
dum on the wall of his cell: “Paint Christ 
smiling.” 

The inmate thought he could go 
back to sleep, but he lay awake until the 
dawn broke about five a.m. The moment 
that lights were permitted in the prison, 
he was up and at work on his first effort 
—a hasty, impressionist-type likeness of 
the smiling Christ seen in the dream. He 
worked on it for several hours with in- 
tensity, and then discovered that he had 
not captured exactly the real Christ 
smile. 

He tried another, then another. For 
weeks this continued. Painting every 
night after he had been locked in his 
cell, he told no one about the dream, 
except me. 

But there are few secrets in a prison. 
Other inmates soon learned what he was 
trying to do. And it wasn’t long before 
Superintendent L. F. Chapman heard 
the story and sent for the artist. 

Mr. Chapman listened to what the 
convict had to tell and asked to see his 
first efforts. The warden explained his 
conviction that in the recorded history 
of Christ’s life, there was a period of 
three years during which the Savior 
could accurately be depicted in a cheer- 
ful mood. 

The Reverend L. A. Shepherd, then 
the prison chaplain, was consulted. He, 
too, examined the paintings of the lifer 
and listened quietly to the story. He said 
that for two thousand years traditional 
art had portrayed Christ as a “Man 
of Sorrows,” but he could see no reason 
why the Lord of gentleness and peace 
should not be de picted in a happy mood, 
especially during the three years of his 
public ministry. After this interview, 
Chaplain Shepherd showed the alco- 
holic-artist several Biblical references to 
Jesus in moods of cheerfulness, 

Then Superintendent Chapman asked 
the liter if he would not prefer to paint 
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from live models rather than relying 
solely upon imagination. Overwhelmed 
with gratitude, the convict agreed that 
live models would indeed facilitate his 
work. 

On special orders issued by the war- 
den, the artist was permitted to select 
models from among the convict popula- 
tion and soon was painting composite 
impressions of the smiling Christ from 
features of Raiford inmates. Every man 
he selected, from the first-timer to the 
most hardened recidivist, responded 
with complete cooperation. 

In replying to a skeptic, the artist ex- 
plained patiently that he was not seek- 
ing to “immortalize criminals,” but was 
using them as a means to recapture his 
dream. 

He recalled a story of Leonardo da 
Vinci, who selected a dissipated old 
drunkard as a model for Christ because 
he had the exact lines of sorrow da Vinci 
sought — though the drunkard’s lines 
were those of dissipation. 

Thus the prisoner continued painting 
his impressions of the smiling Christ, 
though he was never quite satisfied with 
the results. He told me that at last he 
had a real goal in life—that he would 
someday find the models from whom, 
collectively, he would be able to make a 
composite portrait that would catch the 
smile he sought. 

In every spare moment, at break of 
day and at night, he continued striving 
to get onto canvas the likeness of the 
dream-Christ who smiled upon him in 
his sleep. As the months passed, the 
stack of canvasses grew. The convict’s 
despondency grew with it because a 
lifetime of painting had left him deficient 
in technique to put on canvas the one 
thing he had ever really wanted to 
depict. 

In the meantime, he would turn out 
portraits for fellow inmates and prison 
personnel. I have frequently found him 
sitting in his cell and staring at the 
canvasses with a faraway expression on 
his face. At other times he would be at 
his board, brush in hand, experimenting 
with mixtures of various oil paints in an 
effort to perfect his technical skill. 

Frequently, while painting a portrait 
for an inmate or an official, he would 
back away and turn to me. “If those lips 
were just a little thinner, and raised here 
in the corner just a hair, it would be close 
to ‘The Smile.’” “The Smile” had be- 
come an obsession with him; when he 
would suddenly turn away from me and 
begin abstractedly mixing paints, I knew 
enough not to interrupt him. 

As time went by, word leaked out of 
prison and into the world outside the 
high fences of Raiford about the painter 
and the smiling Christ he was attempt- 
ing to reproduce from a dream. Letters 
began to pour into Superintendent 
Chapman's office. Some offered en- 


couragement, others spiritual solace, 
order to spare the painter’s family frm 
further humiliation, Mr. Chapman hg 
steadfastly refused to divulge the alg 
holic’s identity to the public. He ha 
described the inmate's backgrounj 
briefly: “No one could be finer than hig 
mother. The family is an old-established 
successful Georgia family, with roots ¢. 
tending back to Georgia’ s colonial day 
and steeped in the South’s tradition. 
artist himself has been in continual tro 
ble with the law over the years becaug 
of excessive drinking.” 

The Jacksonville Journal urged th 
artist to allow publication of reprodue 
tions of some of the paintings. Finally he 
relented, and the first eight appeared ip 
the paper. This increased the deluge ¢ 
letters. 

One, from a Jacksonville woman tow. 
ing Europe, asked Mr. Chapman: “Could 
you convey to the artist the fact that two 
of his pictures so clearly expressed my 
idea of the true Christ that I have carried 
them in my notebook through a grea 
part of Europe, In every museum I have 


ved pe! 
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looked upon the sad and joyless, ofter 


feminine, face of Christ and found non 
that express his divinity, beauty, s 
renity, and power as do those of ox 
friend at Raiford.” 

About that time the artist presented 
the Jacksonville Alcoholics Anonymow 
group with the first twelve of the paint- 
ings. Eleven of these were sold for over 
$3,000, the proceeds going into a spe 
cial fund to help the A.A. in its work 
The donor points out that some 
desperate, miserable alcoholics have 
been saved from potential prison sen- 
tences and regained “the dignity of 
man and respect of society through this 
fund,” which he fondly refers to a 
‘petty cash for salvaging lost souls.” The 
twelfth of that first dozen was given by 
the A.A. group to the Assumption Con- 
vent in Jacksonville. 

Has the convict ever succeeded in his 
goal of reproducing the smiling Christ 
his dream? Here is his answer: “I made 
twenty-six efforts—unsatisfactory to me 
—to capture the smile of my dream 
Christ, Then one night while working on 
my twenty-sev enth try, I experienced the 
indescribable warmth of success. 

“I had almost finished the face except 
for eyes and mouth. Being quite tired, 
was thinking of going to bed. But, look 
ing at those blank ovals for the evel 
tried again to picture the proper & 
pression in them. I simply could not 
leave them empty. While cleaning 4 
brush, I changed my mind, dipped the 
brush into paints and made a few 
strokes to shape the eyes. 

“In a moment I knew I had them 
right. My weariness vanished, and if 
less than ten minutes of rapid painting 
I had completed the lips—and just right. 

(Continued on page 3%) 
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hurch and State: 
" ° P 

arriages in Spain 
Mixed marriages, by Roman Catholic 
inition, are those between two bap- 
bed persons, one of whom is a Roman 
itholic and the other a member of a 
eretic or schismatic sect,” as Roman 
son law phrases it. The church per- 
itssuch marriages for “just and weighty 
nsons,” Which are principally that the 
pn-Roman party agrees his partner 
won't be exposed to the danger of “per- 
esion” of his faith and that “all children 
il be baptized and raised in the 
Roman] Catholic faith.” 

Because in the United States there 
separation between church and state, 
non law is not part of civil government. 
oman Catholics wishing to disregard 
he law of their church may marry non- 
mans before a Protestant pastor or the 
roper civil authority, and the marriage 
recognized as legal. 

Such is not the case in Spain and sev- 
rl other countries where Roman Ca- 
holicism is the state religion and where 
he government recognizes Roman canon 
won mixed marriages as the law of 
he land. Last month this basic difference 
nthe relationship between church and 
tate in the two countries became a 
pint of issue in the negotiations over the 

ablishment of U.S.-built air and naval 
bases in Spain. 
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Church Building 
Breaks All Records 


In 1954, the expected church- 
building boom boomed even more 
than the forecasters predicted. 

Government experts had figured 
that new church construction would 
reach the half-billion dollar mark 
last year, an increase of more than 
seventy millions over the record 
1953 high. Final figures for 1954, 
however, will probably show a total 
expenditure of more than $580,- 
000,000. 

New church construction in No- 
vember totaled $59,000,000, a new 
all-time record for a single month. 
And this was despite the fact that 
building usually slows up in Novem- 
ber because of the weather in 
northern states. 











Newspaper reports disclosed that an 
agreement in principle has been reached 
with Spanish military authorities grant- 
ing the Roman Catholic Church the right 
to sanction or forbid marriages between 
United States citizens of mixed religions 
in Spain. Under the proposed agreement, 
United States chaplains would be for- 
bidden to marry a Spanish Roman Cath- 
olic and a non-Roman member of the 
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United States forces unless the Roman 
Catholic member had the permission of 
Spanish religious authorities. If a Roman 
Catholic member of the United States 
military or civilian personnel wished to 
marry a Spanish non-Roman Catholic, 
the same permission would be needed. 
Also, it would be required for a marriage 
between two United States personnel, 
one of whom was a Roman Catholic. 

The proposed agreement, as soon as it 
hit the newspapers, was criticized. Dean 
James A. Pike, of the Episcopal Ca- 
thedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, said in a sermon that the agree- 
ment would “sell down the river our 
most precious heritage, our religious 
freedom.” 

In Washington, the Air Force quickly 
moved to avert a potential storm of pro- 
test. It announced that no formal agree- 
ment detailing religious rights of Ameri- 
cans stationed in Spain may be signed 
in Madrid. without approval from the 
Pentagon. 

It appeared, however, the State and 
Defense Departments ultimately would 
give their assent to signing the proposed 
agreement, despite strong Protestant dis- 
approval. Shortly after the official text 
of the documents arrived in the capital, 
a government spokesman pointed out 
that marriage is regulated by the domes- 
tic law of the nation, state or province 
where the ceremony is performed. 





United States sailors enter rarely photographed Spanish Protestant churches for worship with local congregations. Both 
“these churches are in Parcclona, Building at left, which has no sien. is Baptist, Presbyterian church is at the right. 
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Presbyterian Men: This Year It’s Three 


Albert E. Kelly 


Billy Graham 











The National Council of Presbyterian 


Men—seven years old next month—is 
ready for its greatest year. 

On February 12, 1948, some four hun- 
dred laymen and ministers met in 
Chicago’s Palmer House to form the 
Council. Five years later, more than 
2,600 laymen met at the same place for 
the Council’s annual meeting. Last year, 
almost 4,000 laymen met in two separate 
meetings—at Sacramento, California, and 
Chicago—to hear about and discuss the 
work of men in the Church. And in three 
weeks, the first contingent of an expected 
7,000 laymen will be taking off for the 
first of three major meetings. 

The Presbyterian Men from eight Far 
Western states will observe the Coun- 
cil’s seventh birthday at its second west- 
ern area meeting, to be held February 
11-13 in the Hotel Senator, Sacramento. 
More than a thousand men are expected. 

Two weeks later, in New York City’s 
Hotel New Yorker, some 3,000 laymen 
from New England and the Central 
Atlantic states will join in the Council's 
first eastern meeting, February 25-27. 

And, over the week end of March 18- 
20, another 3,000 from Midwest and 
Southwest will converge upon Chicago’s 
Palmer House for the Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Council. Included in this 








James A. Jones 





Wade H. Boggs 


group will be some 500 official delegates 
from all over the country who will trans- 
act Council business and elect new lead- 
ership. Other than for the business 
sessions at Chicago, all three of the con- 
ferences will be similar, featuring nation- 
ally known speakers, valuable “talk-it- 
over” sessions, and worship and music. 

Because of the continued interest in 
the talk-it-over sessions, they will be in- 
creased in scope and length but made 
smaller in size. Some four hundred, 
special, talk-it-over discussion leaders 
will handle the more than thirty hours 
of sessions planned for the three con- 
ferences. Talk-it-over participants will 
discuss everything from men’s work in 
the local congregation to national Church 
work in the United States and abroad. 
Discussion groups smaller than in previ- 
ous years will give each man more of a 
chance to aid in exchanging information. 

A score of active churchmen will head 
the roster of speakers for the three meet- 
ings. Presbyterian U.S.A. General As- 
sembly Moderator Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd and Stated Clerk Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake (see page 21) are sched- 
uled to appear at all three meetings, as 
are Dr. Louis H. Evans, the Church’s 
minister-at-large; Dr. Marshal L. Scott, 
dean of the Presbyterian Institute of 











Luther W. Youngdahl 








Industrial Relations, and foreign mis. 
sionary-author Dr. Samuel Moffett. 

United States District Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl and Dr. Paul Calvin 
Payne, general secretary of the Church’ 
Board of Christian Education, will be on 
the Sacramento and New York programs, 
Dr. Charles Templeton, the Church's 
secretary of evangelism, will speak at 
New York and Chicago. 

Special feature of the Chicago meet. 
ing will be a panel presentation by the 
General Assembly Moderators of the 
three major American Presbyterian 
Churches—U.S.A., U.S., and United. Dr, 
Lloyd, Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Sr., of At 
lanta, Georgia (U.S.), and Dr. Albert 
E. Kelly of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(United), will have as panel moderator 
Dr. Blake. 

Other headliners include: (Sacramen- 
to) Dr. Charles T. Leber, general sec 
retary, Board of Foreign Missions, and 
Washington’s Governor Arthur Langlie; 
(New York) evangelist Billy Graham, 
Radio-TV star Bud Collyer, Charles P. 
Taft, and Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell; 
(Chicago) Dr. Robert Worth Frank, 
president of McCormick Seminary, Dr. 
D. Elton Trueblood, Harold E. Stassen, 
and Dr, James A. Jones, chairman of 
the U.S. Church’s General Council. 





Marshal L. Scott 
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Chaplain Paul Linawever and seamen bow heads as National Council President Blake reads memorial prayer on Pearl Harbor 
Day, 1954, on nonsubmerged portion of battleship Arizona’s deck. Bodies of men killed December 7, 1941, remain below decks. 
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President Blake 
Visits the Troops 


One of the most unusual “first duties” 
any chief executive ever had was given 
last month to Eugene Carson Blake, new 
president of the National Council of 
Churches (see P.L., Dec. 11, 54). Three 
days after his election, Dr. Blake was on 
a Christmas trip to service personnel in 
the Far East. Dr. Blake’s aide on the trip 
was Robert H. Heinze, of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, who writes the following report. 


—THE EDITORS 


We the Tokyo man of United Press 
asked the president of the National 
Council of Churches, at a December 
26 press conference, what special mes- 
sage he had preached to the soldiers in 
Korea, Eugene Carson Blake replied, 
“No special message, because I don’t 
believe there are any special groups of 
people to whom one is asked to preach. 
Soldiers are people, just as students and 
faculties and managers of industry are 
people. I told them that God came into 
the world on Christmas; that Christmas 
is the birthday of Christ; and that we 
have every reason to regard it as a happy 
birthday.” 

Christmas, 1954, was the second time 
a Council president had journeyed to 
the Far East to spend the holidays with 
Men and women in the Armed Forces. 
Bishop William Martin took the tour a 
year ago, and Dr. Blake retraced the 
bishop’s steps a few weeks back. 

His departure would have been hectic, 
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had not President Blake been by nature 
a singularly unhectic man. He was 
elected by the Council in Boston on De- 
cember 2, the meeting broke up Decem- 
ber 3, and Blake was on a roaring DC-7 
out of Idlewild by noon, December 5. 

Pausing in San Francisco long enough 
to be interviewed by the press, to cut 
a tape recording for a Berkeley radio 
station, and to address the Northern Cali- 
fornia Council of Churches, he hastened 
to Honolulu to offer a prayer which was 
the central feature of the observance 
of Pearl Harbor Day, thirteen years after 
the sneak attack, on the nearly sub- 
merged deck of the battleship Arizona. 

Packing of personal belongings had 
to be sharply reduced to meet the sixty- 
six pound allowance of overseas airlines, 
because the president's effects included 
sixty pocket-size copies of New Testa- 
ment in the Revised Standard Version 
for chaplains, and 20,000 cards upon 
which soldiers were invited to write per- 
sonal messages to friends back home. 
Dr. Blake carried the cards not only 
westward but also home again, with mes- 
sages inscribed, to be mailed with a 
covering note from himself to the fam- 
ilies, sweethearts, or pastors indicated. 

The National Council of Churches 
consists of thirty Protestant and Ortho- 
dox denominations with their 35,500,000 
members and 147,000 local congrega- 
tions. Council leaders were eager, being 
devoted to separation of church and 
state, that President Blake proceed by 
commercial airlines and not ask military 
services to transport him unless absolute- 
ly necessary, The first commercial flight 
out of Honolulu, however, departed 





three days after the Pearl Harbor ob- 
servance. But in Honolulu, Dr. Blake 
attended three luncheons and three din- 
ners, gave eight speeches, cut four tapes 
for later broadcast, appeared on two live 
radio shows and one television program. 
There was time for one twenty-five- 
minute swim at Waikiki Beach. 

Next stop after Honolulu was Manila. 
Missionaries, Philippine church leaders, 
and chaplains met the plane and hur- 
ried the American churchman to break- 
fast, to a tape-recording session (every- 
body seems to have a tape recorder and 
a station over which to play the tapes), 
and thence to the Navy chapel at Sang- 
ley Point, near Cavite. A light Navy 
plane flew the party to Clark Field for 
evening worship, a short sleep, and a 
predawn takeoff for Okinawa. 

At the close of a final speech at a 
final luncheon on Okinawa, Dr. Blake 
told chaplains and other officers that he 
would report to people back home that 

. things are well on Okinawa.” This 
summarized a conclusion that the offi- 
cers in command were backing all the 
work of the chaplains, that the chaplains 
were taking splendid care of the men 
and their dependents, and that the Army 
was doing a creditable job of govern- 
ing (and encouraging self-government 
among) the people of Okinawa. 

Okinawa is America’s island fortress 
a few hundred miles south of Japan and 
has about it a certain look of perma- 
nence not always found at military out- 
posts. Quonset huts and temporary bar- 
racks are being replaced by more solid 
structures, in part because typhoons tend 
to level anything less than concrete, 
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and in part because the U.S. may have 
to stay in Okinawa to guard one of her 
frontiers in the Pacific. 

Aboard a Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice plane (commercial airlines were 
abandoned at this point for the con- 
venience of Blake’s military hosts), the 
presiding Protestant leader climbed into 
a life jacket with its carbon dioxide in- 
flation tubes, flashlight, shark repellent 
fluid, and emergency rations, to hear an 
airman give the crisp order to “. .. 
keep the ship trim at all times.” The 
destination was Tokyo, for a day of 
courtesy calls on commanding generals 
and admirals, which preceded finger- 
printing, photographing, and issuing of 
Army clothing for the cold of Korea. 

General and Mrs. John Hull had a 
luncheon for thirty-six chaplains and 
general officers and their ladies, with 
President Blake as the guest of honor. 
In spite of its size, it could be described 
as a quiet luncheon, because no pho- 
tographers followed the party into the 
home of the supreme general of the 
Far East Command. The Signal Corps 
was given an assignment to cover the 
Blake journey, and rare was the time 
when the Council president was not con- 
fronted by two Graflex cameramen, two 
motion picture cameras, and two flood- 
lights which looked like dishpans filled 
with white light. 

Time not spent with troops at Christ- 
mas services in post chapels was spent 
in all-too-hurried conferences with lead- 
ers of national churches, Unlike other 
occasions upon which church officials 
travel away from home, this mission was 
to men in uniform, and Dr. Blake had 
to content himself with promises that he 
would come again and do justice to his 
interest in missions, missionaries, and fel- 
low Christians in the lands he visited. 

Korea was the heart of the matter. 
Christmas was near at hand. Men were 
more lonesome there because no denend- 
ents, no families, have been brought to 
that recent battlefield. Every man knows 
to the day, and seemingly to the hour, 
when he will leave Korea for other duty 
or for discharge. Dr. Blake found men 
willing to serve and willing to under- 
stand the necessity for their service but 
unwilling to pretend that Korea was 
a place of personal choice. 

The days before and through Christ- 
mas were busy. There were twenty-five 
services in one three-day period. The 
party rode, in less than a week, in fifteen 
Army sedans, four jeeps, six helicopters, 
and five conventiohal aircraft. Services 
were in outpost chapels miles apart. The 
day before Christmas, there came a call 
from Seoul to a forward position that 
President Synghman Rhee wanted to see 
Dr. Blake. A Marine chapel service was 





delayed for a half hour, a briefing on 
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Sergeant Alexander Chalufour, of Jackson Heights, Long Island, greets Dr. Eugene 
C. Blake after pre-Christmas service at Taegu Military Post chapel in Korea. 


recreational facilities was dropped from 
the schedule, a helicopter was readied, 
and the president of the Council was on 
his way to see the president of Korea. 
One hour and fifty minutes later he was 
back at the Marine station and on sched- 
ule again. 

Christmas Eve was spent at General 
Maxwell D. Taylor’s mess, with carolers 
from the Eighth Army singing outside. 
Blake gave Taylor one of the New Testa- 
ments from his now dwindling supply, 
and told him he was making the general 
one of our chaplains because of his great 
spiritual leadership of the men of the 
Armed Forces Far East and of the 
Eighth Army, both of which Taylor com- 
mands. 

Services in Seoul on Christmas and 
in Tokyo the next day were crowded to 
overflowing. Before a meeting with 
thirty Protestant chaplains, there was a 
ffteen-minute pause to buy a strand of 
Japan’s cultured pearls for Mrs. Blake. 
When the chaplains departed, the 
churchman was hurried to a dinner given 
for him by the Princeton University Club 
of Tokyo, made up of Japanese and 
Americans who seemed proud that their 
fellow alumnus was presiding spiritual 
leader of two thirds of America’s Chris- 
tians. 

When Blake thanked the last chaplain, 
shook hands with the last general, posed 
for the last picture, and climbed aboard 
the airliner for the journey home, he was 
on the last leg of a 22,000-mile journey 
in twenty-one days. He was seen to leaf 
through his United States passport, giv- 
ing this observer the impression that the 
president of the National Council of 
Churches was proud of his American 
citizenship and proud of the peomle who 
were keeping it secure. 
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Race Relations: 
Slow-closing Gap 


Although national church bodies have 
repeatedly expressed unqualified opposi- 
tion to segregation in church and com- 
munity life, there were fresh indications 
last month that the gap between state- 
ments by churchmen and the actual 
situation is still wide. And it is slow 
closing. 

Discrimination, according to public 
opinion analyst Elmo Roper, costs Amer- 
ican business thirty billion dollars an- 
nually. A research project of twelve 
years has revealed, says Mr. Roper, that 
“ten dollars out of every seventy-five- 
dollar paycheck is wasted on the phony 
luxury of indulging our prejudices.” He 
saw hope, however, that in twenty-five 
vears employment based on color or re- 
ligion will be largely eliminated. 

At the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican (Roman) Catholic Sociological 
Society, it was reported that Negroes are 
not represented in the American priest- 
hood in proportion to their number in the 
church. The speaker, a professor of 
sociology, conceded it is much more 
difficult for Negro priests to advance in 
the hierarchy than for ministers in Prot- 
estant Negro churches to attain com- 
parable positions. 

In Birmingham, Alabama, two groups 
of Methodist ministers and laymen met 
several days apart to issue strongly 
worded statements opposing desegrega- 
tion within the church. In Virginia, seven 
Baptist congregations have “disclaimed” 
a statement advocating racial integration 
which previously had been adopted by 
the Baptist General Association of 
Virginia. 

Meanwhile, the National Council of 
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... HAVE EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT ! 















SEND US YOUR OLD 
RUGS, CLOTHING, etc. 
..~ at Our Expense 


No matter where you live, Write 
Tedey for new, FREE Olson Rug and 
Decorating Book in full colors and 8ist 
Anniversary GIFT Offer. Learn how the 
valuable wool and material in discarded 
rugs, clothing, etc., are reclaimed like 
new, sterilized, shredded, pickered, bleached, 
merged, blended with choice new wools, 
then redyed, respun into rug yarn, 
and woven in 3 Days into deep- 
textured, new, Reversible. . 
BROADLOOM RUGS 
... fine enough for any 
home. Double Wear. 
(9x12 weighs 46 lbs., not 
32.) Choice of 44 colors, 
patterns, any width, Seam- 
less up to 18 ft., any length. 


Solid Colors American 
Early _~ 












FACTORY-to-You. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Over 3 million customers. We do 
not have agents or sell through stores. 


Mail Coupon or Postcard for Sy 
RUG & DECORATING BOOK S 
IN COLORS—and GIFT OFFER 
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en State... 
OLSON RUG CO. Dept. 99, Chicago 41, ILL. 
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With the March-April issue, The Upper Room reaches its Twentieth Anni- 
versary. Its amazing circulation of 3,000,000 copies per issue is a phe- 
nomenal record among religious periodicals. Published in 29 separate 
editions and 24 different languages and Braille, its world-wide popularity 
as a daily devotional guide is evidence of the outstanding devotional content 
of each issue. Its contributors represent a cross section of the Christian 
religion today, and it is not surprising that the combined work of such 
writers should meet an unprecedented demand among Protestants of all 
faiths . . . that all over the world, Christians lift their hearts in daily devo- 
tions through its inspiration, use it for family worship . .. that 65,000 
churches supply it regularly to their congregations. 


For Lenten Devotions 


The weeks that lead to Easter accent the need for Bible reading, prayer, 
and daily devotions in order to attain the full spiritual refreshment and 
inspiration of this holy season. 


For individual and family worship during Lent, The Upper Room affords 
a means of sharing the same pre-Easter meditations, prayers and Scripture 
with millions of other Christians around the world. Use it daily! 


And at Easter time, a year’s subscription to The Upper Room makes a 
thoughtful gift for loved ones, friends and acquaintances. Just send us 
your list, with 50 cents for each name, and each will receive The Upper 
Room for one year (six bi-monthly issues) and a gift card in your name. 


In bulk orders, 10 or more copies to one address, 5 cents 
per copy, postpaid. Special air mail edition for youth and 
for men and women in service, same price. Order from 


GY IY yar LO 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
29 Editions — 25 Languages 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


1908 GRAND AVENUE 




















NEWS 


Churches released details of a survey 
showing that in general American chureh 
members are not opposed to racially in. 
clusive congregations. Out of 237,000 
persons in 405 interracial churches 
studied in the four-year project, only 
twenty-six members left their church be. 
cause a nonwhite person was admitted 
to membership. 

While noting progress, the report re. 
vealed that in the 405 churches the nun. 
ber of nonwhite persons totaled only 
6,442 or approximately 2.7 per cent of 
the membership. 

The National Council of Churches, in 
a message marking Race Relations Sun. 
day (February 13), asserted, “Racial 
prejudice in any and all forms is con- 
trary to the will and design of God. Itis 
not merely bad, unfortunate, un- 
righteous—it is sin.” 


Comics “‘Czar”’ 
Reports Progress 


A New York City magistrate who re. 
signed his job to become the first “czar” 
of the comics book industry announced 
last month that since taking office in Oc. 
tober he has changed 5,656 drawings 
and rejected 126 stories. 

Charles P. Murphy, code administra. 
tor for the Comics Magazine Association 
of America, said the drawings and stories 
were part of 440 comic books scheduled 
for publication early this year. Most of 
the alterations, he said, consisted of a 
more realistic portrayal of the human 
form, of removing facial distortions, and 
of removing explicit examples of how 
crimes were committed. 

Mr. Murphy complimented publishers 
on their cooperation with his office, 
which is charged with administering a 
Code of Ethics adopted last fall by the 
association. 


Surprise, Surprise 


When the Reverend George Arting- 
stall, pastor of the North Shore Method- 
ist Church in Blackpool, England, steps 
into the pulpit on Sunday morning, his 
congregation is ready for anything from 
pistol shots (blank, of course) to radio 
programs or model trains. 

One Sunday recently, Mr. Artingstall 
mounted a small catapult on the pulpit 
and scored a direct hit on a lampshade 
to emphasize the point that “words are 
weapons for good or ill.” 

The pastor’s seemingly strange be- 
havior is the result of his decision to use 
props to illustrate and illuminate his 
regular ten-minute sermons for the chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Artingstall, father of two, himself, 
says, “Young children need something t0 
capture their attention.” 
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The Church in Germany: 


More Violations 


The Evangelical Church in the Soviet 
Zone of Berlin last month spoke out fear- 
lessly against Communist authorities, 
charging them with violating freedom of 
faith and conscience in schools. 

East German Evangelical bishops de- 
clared in a memorandum: “Soviet Zone 
schools are being increasingly converted 
into indoctrination centers of materialism 
despite repeated protests by church au- 
thorities.” 

In the memorandum the bishops re- 
called the “peace pact” concluded last 
summer between the church and the 
government. One provision was a prom- 
ise that Marxism would not be injected 
into schools and that neither students nor 
teachers would be subjected to discrimi- 
nation because of their political attitudes. 
Despite these assurances, complained 
the bishops, “Materialism and atheism 
continue to govern Soviet Zone school 
policies so that schools necessarily be- 
come atheist institutions.” 

The bishops also emphasized that the 
present school policy violates the East 
German constitution guaranteeing free- 
dom of religion and conscience. 

Soon after the bishops’ memoran- 
dum, Roman Catholic Bishop William 


Weskamm of Berlin issued a pastoral 
letter asking young people of his faith 
not to take part in Communist “youth 
dedication” ceremonies because of their 
atheistic character. The letter, read in all 
East German Roman Catholic pulpits, 
urged young people to shun youth dedi- 
cations which “have always been an 
affair of . . . irreligious who reject the 
Christian faith and Church and offer the 
dedications as a substitute for the sacra- 
ments. Since youth dedications are based 
upon materialist ideology, participation 
is out of the question for any Christian. 
It is impossible to profess God and 
atheism at the same time.” 


Church World Service 


Assists Vietnamese 


A Methodist minister from Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, last month began 
assisting thousands of Vietnam refugees 
on behalf of American church people. 
Soon after the Reverend Robert P. Kel- 
lerman arrived in Saigon, he dispatched 
his first requests for food and other re- 
lief supplies to Church World Service, 
material aid agency of the National 
Council of Churches, which is sponsor- 
ing the new refugee aid program. 

In addition to the supplies of vita- 
mins, dried milk, and other surplus 





The Committee on Nominations 
of the Presbyterian Church’s Gen- 
eral Assembly will meet in New 
York City, April 12-14, the Rever- 
end Edward A. Morris, chairman, of 
Trenton, New Jersey, announced 
last month. 

At the meeting, the twelve-man 
group will consult with representa- 
tives of Church Boards and agencies 
concerning membership needs and 
will consider nominations to these 
bodies. 

The committee has communicated 
with synod and presbytery stated 
clerks encouraging submission, by 
judicatories or by individuals, of the 
names of outstanding persons for 
possible nomination to the Boards 
and agencies. Such names can be 
submitted through the committee 
representatives from the various or- 
ganizations or can be sent to the sec- 
retary of the committee, the Rev- 
erend Hugh Bean Evans, 2726 
Cleinview Avenue, Cincinnati 6, 
Ohio, The committee keeps a con- 
tinuing personnel file of names sub- 
mitted so that choices entered this 
year will be considered and used 
also in future years, 

Committee members are: 





Nominations Committee of General Assembly to Meet 


Class of 1955 
The Reverend Edward A. Morris, 
chairman, 26 Richey Avenue, Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, Area 4; the Rev- 
erend Donald A. Spencer, 825 Vine 
Street, Chattanooga 3, Tennessee, 
Area 5; Mr. William J. Robinson, 
1020 West Sixth Street, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania, Area 4; Mr. Luther M. 
Sumwalt, 3836 Mayfield Road, 
Cleveland Heights 18, Ohio, Area 3. 


Class of 1956 

Mr. C, Edgar Van Cleef, 611 N.W. 
15th Street, Oklahoma City, 3, 
Oklahoma; Mr. Philip S. Hitchcock, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon; the Rever- 
end Hugh Bean Evans, secretary, 
2726 Cleinview Avenue, Cincinnati 
6, Ohio; the Reverend W. Davidson 
McDowell, 9450 Clayton Road, St. 
Louis 17, Missouri. 


Class of 1957 

The Reverend Hugh David Bur- 
cham, 836 W. Houseman St., La- 
Canada, California; Mr. Elmer 
Magee, 2928 Woodsdale Blvd., Lin- 
coln 2, Nebraska; Mrs. Homer L. 
Johnson, 18660 Littlefield, Detroit 
35, Michigan; the Reverend W. 
Paul Ludwig, 5838 Chevy Chase 
Parkway, Washington 15, D. C, 
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I’m Hard of Hearing... 


Few Know That I Wear a 
Hearing Aid in My Hair 









And why should anyone know? Why 
shout to the housetops that you’re 
deaf? Now there’s no more need to dis- 
play the long, unsightly cord of deaf- 
ness— because Marco has made it pos- 
sible to hear clearly—and there’s no 
visible evidence of a hearing instru- 
ment anywhere. The Matico nsist- 
Ear tucks in your hair—inconspicuous 
and out of the way. And there’s no cord 
showing on your neck or body. Write 
for free booklet on this new way of hear- 
ing to Marco, Rm. 31E, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





Foldin TABLES and 
Non-Folding CHAIRS 
Hundreds of Styles—Factery Prices 

Send Fer 
Catalegue 
WORTH BRANCH CHAIR CO. 





Ill make you the 
best dressed 
woman in town! 


Get Your Choice of Latest 
New York Styles Free Each Month 


AND MAKE GOOD MONEY AT THE SAME TIME! 


I am looking for women (aged 
18 to 80) who have good taste 
in clothes and who would like 
to make extra money in spare 
time. I simply want you to wear 
and show our fashionable New 
York styled dresses to friends 
and neighbors— explain the low prices— 
and write up the orders they will give 
you. No experience is necessary. It's easy 
to give a Fifth Avenue “Style Show” for 
any of your friends and make as much as 
$3.00 for every hour you spend. 


MAIL COUPON FOR COMPLETE 
“STYLE SHOW” SUPPLIES 
Everything | send you is FREE! 
Mail the coupon today. I will send you, ab- 
solutely FREE by return mail, our New 
“Style Show” outfit of New York 
and Hollywood styles in full color plus sam- 
ples of actual! materials. I"llshow you how 
to write up orders and how to get yourown 
dresses free—as an extra bonus! Mail 
coupon today! No money, just your name. 


| MAISONETTE FROCKS,se@s aSycamere St, Andersen, 
(gave, Vere Ward Gtiiece, Setist » a en al 
Crerything | Sond 














| 
| MAISONETTE FROCKS FREE! | 
| | Mail “Style Sho i it with actual | 
" ” sam- 
‘| pies of taateriale Freee obligation, Also show me bow 
i to get my own dresses— free—and make money, too. | 
| My dress size is....... 
l Name 
A BvGt8 .ccccccccuccecnweseccccouccescuunsensesenses | 















Direct Prices & 
Discounts to 


Churches, Schools, 


Clubs, Lodges arfd 
All Organizations 
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BANQUET 
TABLES 














MONROE TRUCKS 


For storing Folding Tables and Chairs 


the casy 


m way 


Each truck 


handles either tables or chairs. Construc- 
thon of Truck No. TSC permits storage 


wm hmited space 


Transport Truck No. TF 


WRITE FOR BEAUTIFUL 
NEW CATALOG, No. 300, 
PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


THE ~“Wonrce. COMPANY 





64 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX. 


IOWA 
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Picture Your Church 
on Keepsake Plates 


Beautiful mementos—9” or 10” plates 
that feature a permanently fired picture 
of your church, school or hospital. Your 
choice of colors, border designs and 23 
Kt. Gold decoration. Historical data on 
backs at no extra charge. Write for sample 
plates and illustrated literature. 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 











Organizations . . . clubs 
... ANYONE can make 


BIG PROFITS 


Selling 


TABLE PRAYER 


BIBS 


Brand new! These adora- 
ble bibs sell on sight .. . 
inspiring 
gifts for children to age 3. 
Each bib printed with col- 
orful picture of a boy or 
prayer. 


make practical 


girl and “grace” 


Individually 


(Limit: 1 
coupon.) 


packaged. 
Sample bib, only 60¢. 


sample to a 


Attractive colorful 
picture for home or 
church nursery—write 
for details. 











Dept. PLI5, 


Oa 





Fe cnenvenanmeneien 


Charlottes Studio 


Box 147, Hopkins, Minnesota 

(0 Please send details of complete money- 
making plan and FREE picture offer. 

() Send sample Bib. Enclosed is 60¢. 
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HOW TO RAISE THE MONEY 
FOR YOUR NEW CHOIR ROBES 


Want new 
Choir Robes? 
. . « but funds 
are short? 








WRITE FOR THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 120 


Also write for Style Catalog and Fabric Selector with 
miniature cut-out showing how each fabric and color 
oppears as a finished Robe. Request Catalog v22. 


For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M22. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N.Y. 
932 Dakin St. * Chicago 13, iil 
1908 Beverly Blvd. * Los Angeles 57, Calif. 














THIS LITTLE BOOK 


has brought financial 
security and joy to thousands 
through a remarkable 
Christian Plan 


Learn more about a remarkable 
Retirement Plan (operating over 100 years) that en- 
ables you to provide generously for your future and 
that of your survivor—at the same time be a benefactor 
of mankind, by helping a great Christian Cause. In- 
terest rates as high as 7% depending upon your age. For 
details. write today for Booklet PL103, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 











NEWS 


food staples, Mr. Kellerman is expected 
to requisition large numbers of agricul- 
tural and carpentry tools, The tools, ac- 
cording to a Church World Service 
spokesman, will be used to help the 
escapees begin home-building and farm 
projects which will soon make many of 
them at least partially self-supporting. 


Ship’s 320 “Padres” 
Aid Vietnam Refugees 


Among the 320-man crew of the 
U.S.S. Bayfield is the usual propor- 
tion of Protestants, Roman Catholics, 
and Jews. During the recent evacuation 
of Vietnamese to South Vietnam—in 
which the Bayfield participated—all the 
crew members were addressed as “pa- 
dre” by the two thousand Roman Cath- 
olic refugees aboard. 

The refugees, mostly old people and 
children, were received from a French 
landing vessel. The Communists had 
told them the Americans would throw 
them overboard. 

One of the first aboard the Bayfield 
was an eight-year-old girl with her 
three-year-old brother strapped to her 
back, The only clean part of her was the 
path made by tears rolling down her 
cheeks. As she reached the quarterdeck, 
the chairman of the enlisted men’s re- 
ception committee greeted her. “Well, 
if you aren't the prettiest little gal I've 
|ever seen,” he exclaimed. The fright- 
ened child turned to a Vietnamese 
priest who acted as interpreter. She 
asked, “Have I done something wrong?” 
The priest, with an uncertain grasp of 
English, explained, “No, my child, he 
is blessing you.” 

The big sailor took the girl’s small 
hand and led her to the shower. He gave 
her a piece of soap, but she didn’t know 
what to do with it. Smiling gently, he 
began by washing her hands and arms 
and face. Then he undressed the fright- 
ened children and bathed them. When 
this was over, he brought them back to 
their family. 

The girl ran happily to her mother. 
She related what the big American 
“priest” had done for her. The mother 
did not quite understand and proudly 
spread the tale that the children had 
been “baptized in the American way.” 

Other children requested this Ameri- 
can baptism. There were many willing 
assistants among the Bayfield sailors. 
The older refugees joined. Between the 
salt water hoses topside and the showers 
below, the 2,000 Vietnamese were soon 
“immersed.” 

Next it was time for dinner. Navy 
cooks laid rice out in large pots, The 
refugees didn't touch it. They were 
waiting for permission to eat, Someone 
said, “Perhaps they are waiting to say 








grace.” One of the sailors said the grace 
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Roman Catholic refugees crowd bridge of French escort vessel before being trans- 


ferred to ships such as U.S.S. Bayfield for trip to new homes in South Vietnam. 
opened as substitutes for the schools. 

Meanwhile, an interdenominational 
committee of British churchmen urged 
congregations in their country to give 
aid on a “church-to-church basis” to 
Africa. Representatives of the British 
Council of Churches, in a special re- 
port, called on English congregations 
to release “men and women of outstand- 
ing devotion and ability” for work in 
South Africa. 

The report said in part: 


in French, picked up a handful of rice, 
and stuffed it into his mouth. 

A murmur of understanding rose 
from the refugees. They rushed for the 
rice. They filled their hats with it and 
took it back to their families. After din- 
ner the sailors played games with the 
children. One old Vietnamese lady said, 
“The Communists told us lies. They said 
that the Americans would send soldiers 
to take us away and beat us. Instead, 


HOW TO SLEEP 
in PERFECT Comfort 








Everybody loves this new BLANKET SUPPORT 
because it frees their feet from blanket weight. 
NOW they sleep quietiy relaxed and awake re- 
freshed. The difference is truly amazing! Ingeni- 
ous folding orms make a cozy, restful foot pocket 
indispensable to uncomfortable sleepers. Reloxes 
tensions that cause insomnia and irritations, Im- 
proves circulation, eases rheumatism and foot 
cramps. Increases electric blanket comfort. En- 
joyed by arthritics and the aged. Fits any bed. 
Arms fold down flat when bed is mode. Praised 
by thousands of restiess sleepers, doctors and 
hospitals. Order one for every bed in your home. 
Money-back guarantee. Only $4.75. 


BETTER SLEEP CO., Dept. 172 


New Providence, New Jersey 














the Americans came with a ship full of 
kindly young priests. Already, even in 
a few hours, they have blessed us and 
our food, baptize -d us in the American 
way, given us supper, and made friends 
with us.” 


The Church in S. Africa: 
Funds for the Battle 


Most effective opponent of South 
Africa’s apartheid (segregation) polli- 
cies is the Anglican Church, which 


“There are to be found in South Afri- 
ca Christians of all races who, in the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to that country, 
would regard some form of segregation | 
as the most practical approach to their | 
problems and who would not think such | 
a solution to be incompatible with their | 
faith, provided it were worked out | 
equitably and involved no denial of the | 
dignity of human personality. 

“If, however, it were to become clear | 
that the application of such a policy of 
closed its government-subsidized schools separation was inevitably accompanied 
rather than teach Africans to accept an by injustice and humiliation, then it 
inferior status. would stand condemned in the eyes of 

To counter this loss, Anglicans in all,” the document continued. 

England last month set about raising “If on this grave and difficult matter, 
funds to finance efforts by bishops in a right judgment is to be made, the con- 
Africa in their fight against discrimina- science of society must continually be 
tion. Already more than $14,000 has challenged to examine it. It is a major 
been collected. Some of the money will responsibility of the Christian churches 
be used for evangelism and education of South Africa to make this challenge 
while much of the remainder will assist but it is also the concern of Christians 





church family centers which are being — the world over.” 


January 22, 1955 


HAT TREASURES WILL Zz FIND? 


’ Exciting Treasure Hunt! This big cloth bag 
contains over 1,000 genuine foreign postage 
stamps from more than 30 foreign countries 
in Asia, Europe, Africa, the South Seas, 
etc. Stamps are mostly stil! on paper, un- 
picked, unsorted ,weighed out in bulk, just 
as received from mis: ionaries, banks.etc. 
Nobody knows what's inside! Worth 
$10 or more at Standard Catalog prices. 


FREE! Valuable booklet * “How to 
« Collect Stamps”, if you or- 
der TODAY. Money back guarantee. 
ONLY 











ey HE. HARRIS & CO. 


—— 17, Mass. 


5000 NAME AND 


ADDRESS LABELS. $1 


Yourname and address | ( choice 








s 

SPECIAL OFFER. Use on sta- 

tionery, checks, books, greet- 

ing cards, ae. etc. Sat- 
Handy 


Labels, tias4 Washingtoe 
Bivd., Culver City 8, Calif. 


MAGNETS 


Now you can make your own magnetic pot 
holders. We supply the magnets. You make the 
pads or buy ordinary pot holders and insert our 
magnets. They stick to any steel surface like magic. 

Make money for yourself or your organization. 
The magnets cost only 8c ea., in lots of 100. Or 
send $1 bill for a trial order of 8 magnets. 


OTHER MAGNETS AVAILABLE 
BULLETIN BOARD MAGNETS to * 
ASSORTED MAGNETS with big list of handy uses.... 

RONALD EYRICH 
1091 N. 4 N. 48th St. Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Mrs. Arthur H. Robinson 
)~ a Le - Avenue 
» New York 











pin-up" memos, etc. 8 for $1 
5 for $1 









75% iS YOURS EASILY 


For Selling Only 100 Boxes 
f Our Lovely FLORAL 


EVERYDAY GREETING CARDS 


Their beauty and value sell = sight. 
You make 75c on each box. New 2i- 
Card $1 Assortments, anusua! Kod 
chrome, Lace, Tall Cards, New Gift Items, “j00 
other fast-sellers. Cash profits to 150% plus 
en 9 $50 in Bonus Gifts. Get FREE Stationery 
Samples, 4 best Assortments on seecer al. $1 
Gift a FREE if you act fast. WRITE NOW! 
CREATIVE CARD CO., 4401 Cermak Rd., Dept. 101-A. Chicago 23, il. 
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NEWS 


Youth and the Church: 
Bruce Rigdon’s Project 


Last spring, youthful Bruce Ridgon, 
who is now moderator of the West- 
minster Fellowship National Council, 
took a three-months’ trip to observe 
youth work in European and African 
churches, Next fall a young Negro Amer- 
ican, sponsored by the Westminster Fel- 
lowship National Council, will be 
making a lengthy visit in the Cameroun, 
French West Africa. The fact that these 
two trips are mentioned together is no 
coincidence. The latter journey is a direct 
result of Bruce Rigdon’s 1954 trip. 

A month in the Cameroun was the 
final stop on Bruce’s itinerary. Bringing 
greetings from Presbyterian young peo- 
ple in the U.S.A., he visited mission sta- 
tions, hospitals, schools, and youth con- 
ferences. Often he was the first young 
American—except for missionaries’ chil- 
dren—with whom the Africans had a 
chance to get acquainted. For a time 
Bruce even lived the life of a missionary 
as he helped the Reverend William R. 
Stackhouse with work around the Metet 
station in south-central Cameroun. 

At a Bible conference which Bruce 
attended at the town of Efulan, the stu- 
dents asked him to carry a letter for them 
to the Westminster National Council. 
The letter expressed appreciation for 
Bruce’s visit and suggested that “if you 
could send a young Negro Christian to 
us, he would exert a great influence on 
the young people of Africa.” 

At its meeting last July, the WF Na- 
tional Council warmly approved what 
had become known as “Bruce’s project.” 
Final details were worked out by a spe- 
cial Council committee and the Church’s 
Board of Foreign Missions last month. It 
is hoped that the WF emissary to the 
Cameroun will be selected by April. 

Bruce particularly values his meeting 
the people of the Cameroun because 
“they were not steeped in Western tradi- 
tion and were for the most part very re- 
ceptive, friendly, and eager to listen as 
I interpreted what Christian Americans 
were thinking and doing.” 

It took him only a short while to ad- 
just to African customs, he says. “My 
second morning in Cameroun I saw a 
woman carrying an extremely heavy 
pack on her back. It caused her to lean 
forward like a tree caught in a heavy 
gust of wind. Thinking that I could make 
friends with her by helping her with her 
load, I used sign language to indicate 
that she was to put the pack down. She 
objected several times, but finally laid 
it down. And to my embarrassment and 
everyone’s amusement, I found that after 
kneeling and putting the pack straps over 
my shoulders, I was unable to get to my 
feet. One learns quickly that American 
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Bruce Rigdon 


customs of helping women are not uni- 
versal.” 

Bruce Rigdon’s visit in Europe gave 
him many opportunities to meet overseas 
young people and their leaders. And his 
travel schedule, prepared by the youth 
departments of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and the World Council of 
Churches, gave him a varied sampling. 
In England he met with Presbyterian 
youth groups and attended a retreat. In 
France he had a reunion with Presby- 
terian U.S.A. fraternal workers Robert 
and Hetty Lodwick, long-time friends 
from WF conferences. In Italy he 
stopped off at several Waldensian vil- 
lages and was snowed in at the famous 
youth center of Agape. He also visited 
similar centers in the Netherlands, the 
Saar, and Western Germany. He inter- 
viewed Bonn government officials and 
spent a week at World Council head- 
quarters in Geneva. He also managed an 
unofficial swing into East Berlin. 

Bruce’s background of church service 
made him a natural interpreter of Amer- 
ican church work among young people. 
During summer vacations he caravanned, 
worked at New Jersey’s famous Seabrook 
Farms, and helped out at a neighborhood 
house. He has been moderator of the 
Chester Youth Presbytery, president of 
the Pennsylvania Council of the United 
Christian Youth Movement, vice-mod- 
erator of the Pennsylvania Youth Synod, 
and a member of the 1954 WF Assembly 
planning committee. His home is in 
Oxford, Pennsylvania, where he is a 
member of the First Presbyterian 
Church. A 1954 graduate of West 
Nottingham Academy, Colora, Mary- 
land, he is attending the College of 
Wooster as a preministerial student. 


Court Upholds Boy’s 
Right to Choose Faith 


In New York last month the Coug 
of Appeals handed down a.lecision that 
may have far-reaching consequence, 
By a five-to-two decision, the court up. 
held the right of a twelve-year-old chili 
to choose his own religion despite a pre 
marital pact by his now-separated 
parents. 

By its ruling the state’s highest cou 
affirmed a decision by the Appellate Dj. 
vision of the New York State Supreme 
Court last February, permitting th 
youth to follow the religion of his 
mother. The legal fight centered around 
Malcolm, Jr., now fourteen, son of Mal. 
colm Martin of Brooklyn, New York, 
a Roman Catholic, and his wife, Clara 
a Christian Scientist. 

Mr. Martin carried the case to the 
New York Court of Appeals after the 
Appellate Division upheld a decision by 
Brooklyn Supreme Court official ref. 
eree Meier Steinbrink. The referee held 
then that the boy could attend Christian 
Science Sunday school and _ public 
school if he so desired, although Mr. 
Martin, prior to her marriage in a Ro. 
man Catholic church in 1938, had 
agreed that any children of the union 
would be raised as Roman Catholics 

Judge Steinbrink’s ruling followed 
testimony by the youth that he pr. 
ferred public schools to parochial 
schools and that he would become 4 
Christian Scientist if his mother wished. 
The Court of Appeals majority decision 
said there was ample evidence to sup- 
port Judge Steinbrink’s findings that 
Malcolm, Jr., was old enough to testify 
intelligently. They added that the ret 
eree’s ruling was in the boy’s best in 
terest and welfare. 

Associate Judges Charles S. Desmond 
and Albert Conway dissented. Judge 
Desmond said there was no finding and 
no testimony that enforcement of the 
premarital agreement would damage o 
had damaged the boy in any way. He 
also referred to the action of the late 
Justice William T. Powers of the Sv 
preme Court, who in 1949 granted to 
Mrs. Martin a separation but ordered 
her to abide by the agreement to bring 
up the boy as a Roman Catholic. Mr. 
Steinbrink subsequently modified the 
separation order. 

Judge Desmond challenged the ref 
eree’s right to take the action he did in 
the face of Justice Power's judgment. 
The prenuptial agreement is enforcible 
like any other, he said, unless proved 
harmful to the child. He said that Ms. 
Martin “herself had created this trow 
blesome position by violating not only 
her solemn agreement but the condition 
under which custody was decreed.” 
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Malcolm, Jr., was born October 17, 
1940, and baptized a Roman Catholic 
shortly afterward. In 1947 Mr. Martin 
wed for annulment charging that his 
wife refused to honor their premarital 
agreement and was bringing the boy up 
asa Christian Scientist. Mrs. Martin then 
fled a cross-complaint for a separation. 


Divorce Rate Down, 
Birth Rate Up 


The United States in 1954 may have 
had its most hopeful year, maritally 
speaking, since World War II. 

Surgeon General Leonard Scheele of 
the United States Public Health Serv- 
ce reported last month that although 
complete statistics won't be available 
for several months, it appears on the 
basis of twenty-five areas of the nation 
that the divorce rate will show a drop 
of4 per cent from 1953. 

This figure represents a total reduc- 
tion of about 40 per cent from the 
postwar peak reached in 1946, he said, 
and continues a trend that has been in 
progress since that year. 

The marriage rate also is dropping as 
aresult of fewer young people coming 
of marriageable age. This reflects the 
lbw birth rate of depression years of 
the 1930’s. The marriage rate for the 
frst ten months of 1954 was 9.2 per 
1000 population, compared with 9.7 
per 1,000 in 1953. The birth rate, how- 
ever, was the second highest in U.S. 
history, exceeding all other years except 
1947. More than 4,000,000 births were | 
recorded in the United States, the first 
time this figure has been reached, Dr. 
Scheele said. An increase in the births 
of third, fourth, and fifth children in 
American families was responsible for 
the increase of new babies, the surgeon 
general said, since, with the lower mar- 
tage rate, the number of first children 
bom has remained stable. 


Ghost Town Church 
To Be Restored 


In 1862, three. years after the dis- 
covery of the rich Comstock (Nevada) 
ilver lode, Presbyterians established a 
turch in Virginia City. For five years 
they met in makeshift sanctuaries until 
thy could move into a new edifice 
m “C” Street. The congregation chose 
this location as a counterbalancing in- 
fuence for their notorious neighbors, the 
‘Bucket of Blood,” the “Crystal Bar,” 
the “Washoe Club,” and similar estab- 
ishments. 

As long as there was silver to be mined, 
the church flourished. It was the only 





piblic building to survive the fire of Oc- 
tober, 1875, which wiped out most of 
Viginia City. Throwing open its doors | 
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TODAY’S JOB... 
Is Preparing Citizens 
for TOMORROW 


TOMORROW'S CITIZENS are in training today. 
Whether or not they will be ready for the great 
decisions that will confront them will depend on 
how they are prepared. 


Your Presbyterian-related colleges have earned 
the endorsement and support of your Church by 
teaching and practicing Christian ideals along 
with their teaching programs in the liberal arts 
and sciences. 


Located in every part of the country served by 
the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. A., these 
colleges are now training some 30,000 young 
men and women to become better citizens of the 
world of tomorrow. 


Your Church-related colleges merit the consider- 
ation of your own young people who will be en- 
tering or returning to college this fall. 


FoR INFORMATION about Presbyterian-related 
colleges located near you, send in the coupon 
below. Most of the colleges are receiving applica- 
tions for fall enrollment now. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION DIVISION 
808 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me information about 
Presbyterian-related colleges near my home. 


Your Name - 





Your Address —___ 


















SCHOOLS 
AND 
COLLEGES 








COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE _.,....53!3 
coeducational institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 


tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘‘work plan.’ Carlinville. tl. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 

“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational, fully accredited. balanced curric- 
ulum in liberal arts and sciences, arts. musi< 
pre-professional courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten, primary and high school), business admin- 


istration, journalism with emphasis on Christian 
citizenship 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 


"JOHNSON C. SMITH Charlotte. 


North Carolina. 


UNIVERSITY an accredited, co-education- 


al, liberal arts college and a 
graduate schooi of Theology. Founded in 1867. 
Christian emphasis. Courses leading to B. A.. 
B. S. and B.D. degrees. M. Liston, Presid 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY 
Fully accredited, Presbyterian, co-educational, with 
extensive curricula in liberal arts, fine arts. and 
science. Graduate Division. New campus in South- 
west's fastest growing major city. James Woodin 
Laurie, President. San Antonio, Texas. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE _ 


Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Pre- 
paring students for teaching. business, professions. 
with strong program in Christian vocations. Write 
dAmissi Office, Dub tewa. 


_ WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
WESTERN COLLEGE futs emphasis on 


informal, individ- 


F¢ IR WOMEN ual, international education, 


friendly association with stu- 
dents and faculty from many lands, preparation for 
today’s world. A.B. degree. Fully accredited 
Herrick B. Young, President, Box PR, Oxford, Ohio 


TRAVEL 


HOLY 
LAND — 


EUROPEAN AIR TOUR 


June 21 to August 1 


Visit the Bible Lands, Historic European 
Sites, hundreds of Old World Wonders 
in 15 countries—limited group—for res- 
ervations or information contact Tour 
Leader— 


Rev. Lovis J. Kovar 
Central Presbyterian Church 
500 Cedar Street, St. Paul 1, Minn. 
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to the homeless, the church served as 
|emergency soup kitchen and first aid sta- 
| tion. Following the fire, the church and 
| Nevada Presbytery led a disaster-relief 
| drive. 
Virginia City practically disappeared 
|with the Comstock lode. The church, 
| like the town, deteriorated, its active past 
|a memory for the few surviving mem- 
bers. 

| Recently, some of these persons, to- 
| gether with the Reverend Earl S. Fox, 
|pastor of Grace Community Church, 
| Boulder City, helped form the Virginia 
| City Foundation Trust to help restore a 
number of the town’s buildings. First 
project will be the Comstock Presby- 
terian Church, still in sound condition 
| despite the caving in of many old mine 
tunnels. Plans call for the restoration of 
the building to a condition as near its 
original form and furnishings as possible. 
Work is going ahead rapidly. 

As soon as renovation is completed, 
Nevada Presbytery again expects to hold 
worship services for the nucleus of a new 

| Virginia City congregation, 
| The Chaplaincy: 
| Quite a Congregation 

The work with service personnel 
| which the nation’s churches support 
may seem at times to be rather intangi- 
| ble to the average church-member. But 
to a man in service and to his wife and 
| children, the opportunity to attend 
'church and Sunday school at base, 
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Ninety years of desert sun have weathered the Comstock Presbyterian Church, 
| Virginia City, Nevada, soon to be restored together with many of the town’s buildings, 


camp, or station is highly important. 

Just how important was shown re 
cently in figures released by the Air 
Force. Chapel attendance by members 
of the United States Air Force and their 
families exceeded the 10,000,000 mark 
during the 1953-54 fiscal year, Major 
General Charles I. Carpenter, chief of 
Air Force Chaplains, announced in 
Washington. 

The attendance during the year ended 
June 30, 1954, was 300,000 higher than 
the previous year, despite the fact that 
the average number of personnel on 
duty in the Air Force declined from 
970,000 to 938,000 during the year. 

Enrollment at Sunday school and re 
ligious education classes conducted by 
Air Force chaplains also showed a 
large gain, the statistical report dis- 
closed, rising to 2,260,000 during the 
year, an increase of about 250,000 over 
the figures recorded in the previous 
twelve-month period. 

Air Force chaplains performed 7,241 
weddings and 13,286 baptisms during 
the year and conducted 1,952 funerals. 
The number of chaplains on duty i» 
creased to 1,054, a gain of 2.5 per cent 
from the previous year. This is one 
chaplain for each 900 personnel. 

“Shortages still exist in certain de 
nominations,” Chaplain Carpenter re 
ported, adding, “It is hoped that even 
greater ont “wet in spiritual active 
ties will be achieved by Air Force per 
sonnel when the Air Force chaplainey 
reaches its full strength.” 
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Church Sold by Sheriff 
Burns Its Mortgage 


A Presbyterian congregation whose 
juilding once was sold at sheriff's sale’ 
st month jubilantly burned its mort- 
to climax a_ twenty-five-year 
struggle. 

The church—Foster Memorial of 
Youngstown, Ohio—was filled for the} 
ceremony. In the sanctuary were many ; 
former members who had moved to other | 
cities. Mrs. Charles C, Tevis, widow of 
the late pastor emeritus who guided the 
durch for twenty-six years until his re- 
tirement in 1946, struck the match to set 
the mortgage ablaze. 

Foster church had just begun to pay 
off its debts on its new, $100,000 place 
a worship when the 1929 depression 
gmck. Crippled financially, the church 




















Heaven Will Wait 
In a recent sermon, Dr. Allan A. 
Zaun, pastor of Detroit’s Jefferson 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, re- 
Church, §| layed some suggestions to his con- 
ruildings @| g'egation about singing on the open 
highway. 

For the individual or family driv- 
nportant, B| ing at forty-five miles per hour, the 
hown re | Suggested title was “Highways Are 

the Air | Happy Days.” 
mentian At fifty-five, it was “I’m but a 
and their @| Stranger Here, for Heaven Is My 
100 mark § | Home.” 
r, Major At seventy-five, “When the Roll 
chief of 4] Is Called Up Yonder, I'll Be 
need in| There”; and at eighty-five, “Lord, 
I'm Coming Home.” 
ar cate The Michigan pastor added in 
‘her than | his sermon that he didn’t think God 
fact that §] would particularly welcome any- 
ynnel on §| body home who came crashing in 
ed from §| at eighty -five miles an hour, “We 
. year, might smile at these titles, but it is 
| and re- §| certainly no laughing matter,” Dr. 
icted by §} Zaun said. 
owed a 
ad r struggled for years, the pastor sometimes 
100 over 4 ag without pay and the Sunday school 
woul foregoing the purchase of materials. On 
March 19, 1940, with the debt still 
d 7.241 $12,000, the building was sold at sheriff s 
during wile for $56,000. 
sal The bank which bought the church 
juty building, however, allowed members to 
per cet continue use of their old property. A | 
is one Set later, with the help of the Board of 
National Missions, the congregation, 
ali rn which had refused to disband, repur- 
re chased the plant. 
‘at even §. Since 1950, under the pastorate of the 
1 active Reverend Ernest A. Toth, the congrega- 
rce pet tion raised some $22,000. Last fall, the 
iplainey Foster Memorial Pre sbyterians put on a 
* Fceanup drive which brought a_ final 
4,000, enough to pay off the debt. 
n Lire 
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HONESTY 


in Church Building Fund Campaigns 





hon’ es-ty n. Truthfulness; freedom from fraud, 


deceit. Syn. Honor, integrity. 


Honesty is a prime requisite of every church building fund 
effort. It is a Christian characteristic. The word accurately 
describes the relationship which exists between church and 
member, between member and minister, between Christians. 


In church fund-raising, honesty involves a completely above- 
board approach to every member. It means such things as 
selecting one justifiable objective and sticking to it. That one 
goal, the amount which the church needs to accomplish its 
building plans, is sought by all the members, by all com- 


mittees, by all official boards. 


There cannot be two goals, 


one announced and the other 


hidden, in an honest campaign. 


Honesty in church fund-raising means the selection of a 
truthful financial goal, sought with perseverance and a reverent 
feeling of stewardship by one and all. 


EO 


KETCHUM, 


INC, 


Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PAs 
500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President * NORMAN MAC LEOD, Executive Vice President 
MC CLEAN WoRK, Vice President ¢ H. L. GILES, Eastern Manager 


Member American Association of Fund-Raising Counsel 





PRESBYTERIAN LIFE receives many inquiries from readers on where and how to 
buy desired products and services which are wanted for personal and church use. 
The Advertising Department welcomes the opportunity to supply this information. 
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Investigate the Opportunities 
CHURCH FIELD WORK 
in fund raising 
It may enlarge your life or ministry 


SPENCER MITCHELL ASSOCIATES 
950 Dierks Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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| The nation’s best-known Presbyterian 
this month received a firsthand report on 
fener progress from leaders of his own 
Church—the Presbyterian U.S.A.—and the 
| U.S. and United Presbyterian Churches. 

President Eisenhower received the 
group of churchmen, led by U.S.A. 
General Assembly Moderator Dr, Ralph 
W. Lloyd (see editorial, page 7), on 
[ | January 4, the day before Congress con- 
vened. Dr. Lloyd said after the meeting 
that the President was “genuinely inter- 
ested” in hearing the latest about the 




















Unity Group Meets at White House 


plans for uniting the three Churches. 

From left to right are: Dr. William H. 
Kepler, moderator of the Presbytery of 
Washington City (U.S.A.); Dr. Edward 
L. R. Elson, pastor, the National Presby- 
terian Church (U.S.A.); Dr. Eugene 
Carson Blake, Stated Clerk, General As- 
sembly (U.S.A.); Mr. Eisenhower; Mod- 
erator Lloyd; Dr. Wade H. Boggs, Sr. 
Moderator, General Assembly (U.S 
Church) ; and Dr. George A. Long, presi- 
dent, Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary ( Unit- 
ed Church). 





Social Security to 
_Apply to Missionaries 
Ministers and missionaries who pay 
United States income taxes and who 
| work for international organizations, 
such as the World Council of Churches, 
are eligible for Social Security coverage. 
According to the United States In- 
ternal Revenue service, if the mission- 
ary or clergyman receives his salary 
from the United States, there is no 
question as to his eligibility, regardless 
of the length of his foreign service. 
Clergymen and missionaries serving 
foreign employers will have two years 
after they return to the United States 
in which to elect participation in the 
Social Security program. Thus, even 
though they may be ineligible at first, 





these religious workers will apparently 


be able to participate in the program 
later on. 

The status of missionaries, many 0 
whom are on the staffs of mission sta- 
tions, hospitals, or schools controlled by 
native churches, has been in doubt un- 
der the new laws extending Social Se- 
curity coverage to clergymen. Ameti- 
cans who work abroad for foreign em- 
ployers are exempt from U.S. income 
taxes if they maintain a bona fide for- 
eign residence for more than one yeat. 
Missionaries who draw their stipe snd in 
foreign funds from overseas institutions 
have often availed themselves of this 
exemption. 

Since the self-employment tax will be 
paid at the same time as the annu: il in- 
come tax, it appears that those who do 
not pay U.S. income tax will not be 
able to participate in Social Security. 
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SURRENT 


LITERATURE 


Recommended by Presbyterian 


Boards and Agencies 


@ Three Helping Hands. A leaflet 


describing resource materials for 
young adult groups in the 
Church. Free. 


® The Teaching Methods of Jesus, 


by Park Hays Miller. A thought- 
provoking leaflet which has 
helped church-school teachers to 
evaluate their teaching in the 
light of Jesus’s methods. A re- 
print. Limited quantity, free. 


° India and Pakistan Priority Bul- 


letin. Second of a series giving 


OREGON'S 
RANGE-RIDING PREACHER 


(Continued from page 16) 


“I had a feeling he was deliberately 
pouring out the filth to shock me.” But 
the pastor held his tongue. 

Later that day the two men stopped 
at a water hole, The horses had cooled 
out so there was no danger of water 
founder. 

“Why in the blankety-blank did you 
ever leave the cow range for this 
blankety-blank preaching business,” the 
range rider asked. “I can remember be- 
ing in church once. They passed a 
blankety-blank little crumb of bread 
that wouldn’t feed a bird and a thimble 
full of wine that turned out to be 
watered grape juice.” He started in on 
another string of epithets when the 
Pendleton preacher broke in. “Buck, I'll 
tell you why, since you asked.” 

Dr. Cochran told Buck the Christmas 













5 MOST EXCITING OFFER EVER MADE! 


You get this big valuable collection of all- 
different, all-genuine stamps — including 
Greenland (North Pole!), "Alaska, Confed- 
erate States commemorative, St. Pierre, 
Newfoundland. Sensational Canadian issues 
picturing Royal Canadian* Mounted Police. 
|Indians, moose, walrus, beaver, AND scarce 
1851 train stamp. PLUS! United States — 
ancient 19th century issues, beautiful War & 
Peace, Army & Navy, bird and animal 
stamps. Fascinating Commemoratives pic- 
turing bucking broncos, Red Cross, Guten- 
berg & first Holy Bible. Many, many others. 
EXTRA! Scarce -U. Telegraph stamp 
PLUS free bargain lists and other interest- 
ing offers for your consideration. Rush Ceu- 
pen with 10c to help defray cost of mailing. 


USE THIS HANDY COUPON 


Kenmore Stamp Co. Milford E-552. WH. 
| RUSH my FREE North America Collection, 

scarce Telegraph stamp, bargain lists and 
other offers. I enclose 10c to help defray 
cost of mailing. 
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50, free; $3.00 per hundred. 


Into All the World. This well- 
illustrated leaflet gives a sum- 
mary of Christian needs in the 
world today and can well be 


do they come from? They don’t just 
happen. A person called God made 
them, and for our use. Your saddle, 
there, Buck, didn’t just happen to be a 
saddle. Man made it piece by piece. And 
the earth and the sun and the moon 
didn’t just happen. And where did we 
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popular language, with pointed 
application to daily living. For 
private reading and study 
groups. 30 pages. 6c. 


World Day of Prayer Materials. 
February 25, 1955, is observed 
as a day of prayer for missions 


the cowhand about the Resurrection. 
“I had a very quiet cowboy beside me 
then,” Dr. Cochran says. “When he 


could control his voice he poured out | 


his story. He was terribly afraid. Buck 
and I had both come to the remote cattle 
ranch to get away from people. But our 
reasons for doing that were far from 
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Beulah Melvin’s dormitory room is often the scene of discussions on Indian life, 


Beulah Melvin Meets Manhattan 


A young Navaho Presbyterian is studying 


to take the city’s knowledge to her people 


“Where are your feathers and buck- 
skin?” “Do you really live in a tepee?” 
Fellow students at New York City’s 
Barnard College sometimes bombard 
young Beulah Melvin with these “easter- 
ner’ questions. To the surprise of some, 
Beulah, who is a Presbyterian and 
a Navaho, wear the kind of 
clothes they thought all Indians wore. 
And with the exception of her long, 
straight, jet-black hair, the tall, attrac- 
tive freshman looks like any other young 
college student on the sidewalk campus. 
Beulah answers all her questioners care- 
fully; she feels she owes it to her people 
to interpret them correctly to other 
Americans. 

After completing two years at Barnard 
and three years at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian School of Nursing, seven- 
teen-year-old Beulah Melvin plans to re- 
turn to her hometown hospital to work. 
The ambition doesn’t seem startling or 


doesn't 
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By Gloria Mertens 


unusual—until you realize that her home 
is in Fort Defiance, Arizona, on the 
Navaho Indian Reservation, where 
three-fourths of her 75,000 tribesmen 
can't speak English, thousands have 
never been inside a school house, and 
disease is «a constant menace. In her 
dual role as nurse and one of the few 
college-educated Navahos, she will be 
among those who will help bring an all- 
around better life to her people. 

From the Southwest's sand- and sage- 
brush-lined canyons to Manhattan’s 
cement-encased ones 18 a big distance— 
almost 2,000 miles—but it is 
greater distance for Beulah. The miles 
separate ways of life which differ greatly. 

Beulah’s home is on the southeast 
edge of the vast twenty-five-thousand- 
square-mile reservation. Both her par- 
ents are high school graduates and 
Presbyterians. Her mother is a registered 
nurse at the large government hospital 


even a 


in Fort Defiance; her father, a carpenter. 
Beulah’s brother, Bob, is one of two 
Navahos studying to become the reserva- 
tion’s first Indian doctors. He is atten¢- 
ing Juniata College in Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, on a full-tuition-plus 
scholarship from the tribe, as is Beulah. 
Only six full-tuition scholarships were 
given this year. 

Although Beulah’s family has a frame 
house in Fort Defiance, most Navahos 
live in primitive one-room hogans- 
six-sided dwellings constructed of logs 
with chinks of moss and mud sand- 
wiched between to make the homes ail- 
tight. Sheep raisers, most Navahos live 
in the desolate, often arid, high-plateau 
country where electricity and running 
water are almost nonexistent. Sheep 
quickly devour the vegetation on grazing 
lands, so the ranch families move fre 
quently. Because of this mobility, many 
children do not attend school contin- 
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ously. This, in addition to the lack of 
school facilities, has contributed to keep 
Navahos tied to superstition. Ignorant of 
the causes of disease and its prevention, 
the Indian has a startlingly short life 

n and high incidence of disease, par- 
ticularly tuberculosis. The answer is 
both education and treatment. 

Alerted only in recent years to the 
needs, the United States government is 
beginning to work to bring about a 
new era for Indians. And Beulah will 
be part of it. Programs to train girls as 
purses’ aids and sanitarians have begun; 
educational facilities are being expanded 
at a rapid rate. 

Beulah, who went to public school 
in Fort Defiance, was one of the luckier 
Indian children education-wise, When 
she was growing up, less than 50 per 
cent attended school. Today the gov- 
émment, through the use of movable, 
quonset-hut buildings called trailer 
§chools, new dormitories for youngsters 
at local public schools outside the res- 
ervation, and enlarged off-reservation 
boarding schools, is catching up to the 
need. Yet approximately 6,000 of a total 
of 28,000 school-age youngsters still 
lack seats in schoolrooms. By fall, 1955, 
the authorities hope to have enough for 
all. 
Until recently, attending high school 
was difficult for Fort Defiance teen- 
agers. Youngsters like Beulah, when they 
left grammar school, had a choice of at- 
tending a government boarding high 
school far from home or going to the 
nearest school, the Presbyterian Ganado 
Mission High School, thirty-five miles 
away. Unlike her classmates, Beulah had 
a third choice. She went to live with 
family friends in Glendale, California, 
and attended public high school there, 
from which she was graduated in June. 

The educational pattern is changing, 
however, for teen-aged Navahos, too. 
The government has worked out an ar- 
rangement of sending Indians to public 
high schools just outside the reservation 
and boarding them in town, thereby ex- 
posing more youngsters to nonreserva- 
tion living. 

The Presbyterian Church and other 
denominations are helping to dispel the 
Navaho’s sense of isolation. Beulah first 
mixed with non-Indians at the Presby- 
terian mission church in Fort Defiance. 
Later, as a teen-age Sunday-school 
teacher, she helped teach other young- 
sters Christianity and gave them a 
chance to practice reading and speaking 
English. 

Beulah’s inspiration to be a nurse 
came from her mother. From Pzesby- 
terian mission workers, the Reverend 
and Mrs, Henry J. Reemtsma, whom she 
greatly admires, came the encourage- 
ment. Beulah’s summer work as a volun- 
teer in the hospital in Fort Defiance 
with students from Columbia-Presbyte- 
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rian Hospital spurred her decision to at- 
tend the hospital’s school of nursing 
after the required two years of college. 

Although Beulah is far from home, 
she has little chance to be lonely at 
Barnard. Studies, understandably more 
difficult than at Glendale High School, 
keep her busy during the day. Informal 
get-togethers with girls in her dormitory 
at night, sightseeing trips around New 
York with new-found college friends on 
week ends, and writing frequent letters 
home occupy her free time. Everyone 
at Barnard, Beulah says, is very friendly 
—in fact she has found that everyone she 
has met in the city is. 

She'll never forget her first hours in 
the city. 

“It was a rainy Sunday, and when I 
walked out of the station and looked 
up, I gasped. I never saw so many huge 


buildings.’ 


After getting her belongings settled at 
Barnard, she found that the campus was 
deserted. She stopped a few people who 
seemed to be rushing to go somewhere 
to ask how she could spend the day. 
Finally, two people, one a graduate stu- 
dent at nearby Columbia, the other a 
retired professor, offered more than 
sympathy. Recent residents of Manhat- 
tan themselves, they remembered their 
first day in the city. Taking her firmly 





by the arm, they announced she would 
be their guest for the day, and took her 
to nearby Riverside Church, luncheon, 
a museum, and other tourist highspots. 
After dinner, they escorted her back to 
her dormitory hall. 

“People I’ve met have all been like 
that. They have made the city for me a 
fascinating and warmhearted place, but 
it won't,” she insists, “change my mind 
about returning home.” 


To the Indian, the reservation is his 
only home, the one place he can be 
among “his kind,” Beulah feels. Her 
people need her, she says, not only to 
nurse them in the hospital, where there 
is always a shortage of personnel, but to 
interpret for them what medical science 
and education offer. She is skeptical, 
however, about the outcome of this 
surge of effort to educate the Navaho. 

“Education will take away the super- 
stitions. With them will go the reason 
for weaving because superstitions supply 
the themes. It will replace the medicine- 
man with medical science and in doing 
this abolish the medicineman’s dances, 
which are mostly social gatherings. 
When these are gone, my people's cul- 
ture will be gone and what will replace 
it?” Presbyterians envision in their 
Christian teachings the solution to the 
Indians’ dilemma. 


Barnard head nurse Elizabeth Mathewson explains use of medical instruments to 
Beulah. The young Navaho plans to attend Columbia-Presbyterian School of Nursing. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY 
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KELLY'S BIRTHDAY CART : 


With his own birthday soaked in good, 
Irish sunshine, Kelly O’Brien rode proud- 
ly behind his pet goat harnessed to the 
new two-wheel cart. 

“Get a wag on, Finnie,” the seven- 
year-old boy called good-naturedly to 
his goat. 

Finnie understood. He soon was away 
up the white limestone road, passing a 
cat with two kittens, and a string of 
geese. 

In the doorway of a thatched cottage 
by the wayside, an old man leaned on 
a stout blackthorn stick. 

Kelly pulled abreast. “A fair day, 
Shaw.” 

The old man nodded agreeably. 
so,” he replied. 

Then he pursed his lips together, and 
his faded blue eyes ran over the new 
two-wheel cart. 

With a smile on, Kelly explained, “The 
cart is my birthday present. It’s true and 
it is.” 

“Tis yourself will know what to do 
with the hours in the day, then,” ob- 
served the old man. “Now if I had the 
likes of sich a cart,” he added reflective- 
ly, “I'd fetch an old man’s boots for him 
from the repair shop.” 


Mr. 


“It is 


Kelly nodded. He waved as Finnie 
started up again. 
All at once Kelly spied a villager 


cleaning some milk pans outside her little 
stone house. He checked Finnie’s reins 
and called a greeting, “A fair day, Mrs. 
Mulrooney.” 

The pleasant-faced woman glanced 
around. Then she wiped her hands on 
a corner of her apron and came forward. 
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By Jean Wyatt 

“°Tis a grand cart you've got there,” 
she remarked. 

With a smile on, Kelly explained, “The 
cart is my birthday present. It’s true and 
it is.” 

Mrs. Mulrooney examined the birth- 
day present sideways and upside-down- 
like. 

“Sure, and it’s enough to set the heart 
topsy-turvy for joy,” she declared at last. 
“Now if such a cart were mine,” she 
added, “I'd be after fetching bread from 
the bakeshop.” 

Kelly nodded. 
started up again. 

In no long time the goat came to a 
green field sprinkled with tiny sod blos- 
soms. In a corner by a nice thornberry 
bush sat a small, curly-haired pup. 
The pup’s chocolate-covered coat was a 
shameful sight—full of weed sticks. 

“There’s Timmy Connor’s little girl- 
dog, Molly,” Kelly exclaimed in surprise. 
His dark eyes grew thoughtful, “She’s 
been playing the game of exploring, no 
doubt, and become lost.” After a moment 
Kelly added, “We'll not be thinking of 
leaving her, eh, Finnie?” 

The goat wibble-wabbled its ears, but 
to Kelly it was plain his friend had an- 
swered him as a good companion should. 

Kelly scrambled from the cart, He 
caught Molly up in his arms quicker’n 
you can count the whiskers on a lepre- 
chaun’s chin. 

Molly waggled her tail in a blur of 
happiness and kissed Kelly with a wet, 
warm tongue. 


He waved as Finnie 


\\ 
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At last the boy dumped her gently into 
the cart. 

“It's a fine ride you'll be having,” he 
told the pup. “Come along, Finnie, old 
girl, we'll walk together.” 

On the return trip, Kelly suddenly 
stopped short before the little stone § | 
house belonging to Mrs. Mulrooney. ; 

“Mrs. Mulrooney,” he shouted, “just 
as soon as my new cart delivers Timmy Jf te 


Connor’s little girl-dog to him, I'll do Fe 
my best and fetch bread for you from 
the bakeshop.” a 

Mrs. Mulrooney gave Kelly an en- Jute 


chanting smile. You 


Finnie made the journey short as a fr 
dream to Timmy Connor's house. ~ 
° : i dnas 

A little later, on his way back from ff. 
the bakeshop in the village, Kelly met Buis 


Mr, Shaw moving slowly along over the J -«, 
sunny road with the aid of the stout 
blackthorn stick. 

Kelly paused and spoke cheerfully, 
“Just as soon as my new cart delivers this 
bread to Mrs, Mulrooney, sir, for certain 
it is I'll fetch your boots from the repair 
shop.” 

A smile began at the corners of the 
old man’s mouth and spread up to his 
eyes. 
















When Kelly returned with a pair of 
heavy boots, Mr, Shaw exclaimed, ° ‘Truth 
be on my tongue, a real helper you are, 
lad. Will you be taking a ride, just for 
yourself, now?” 

Kelly nodded happily. 

“Yes, until Finnie and I and our new 
cart find another job to do,” he added 
with a smile of his own. 
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HERE DO YOU 
WANT TO GO? 


WEST INDIES? BRAZIL? 
MEXICO? 


NCE? 
HAWAII? 


Passenger-carrying 
FREIGHTERS are the secret 
of low cost travel 


Yes, for no more than you'd spend at a resort, you can take a never-to-be-for- 
witen cruise to Rio and Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to either New York or 
(slifornia. Or to the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence River to French Canada. 
» fact, trips to almost everywhere are within your means. 

And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not bunks), 

probably a private bath, lots of good food and plenty of relaxation as 

you speed from port to port. 
Depending upon how fast you want to go, a round-the-world cruise can be yours 
ler as little as $250-$300 a month. And there are shorter trips. Fast, uncrowded 
rages to England, France, the Mediterranean; two or three week vacations up and 
fovn the Pacific Coast or to New Orleans. Name the port and the chances are you 
im Gnd it listed in Travel Routes Around the World. This is the book that names the 

tells where they go, how much they charge, briefly describes accommodations. 
Hundreds of thousands of travelers all over the world swear by it. Travel editors and 
iavel writers say “*To learn how to travel for as little as you'd spend at a resort get 
ferel Routes Around the World.” 
I's yours for just $1, and the big 130 page 1955 edition includes practically every 
psenger carrying service starting from or going to New York, Canada, New Orleans, 
ie Pacific Coast, Mexico, South America, England, France, the Mediterranean, 
\iriea, the Indies, Australia, the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, ete. There's a whole 
iwtion called How to See the World at Low Cost, plus pages and pages of photos 
ud maps. 
A big $1 worth, especially as it can open the way to more travel than you ever 

ght possible. For your copy, simply fill out coupon. 


ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A SHOESTRING 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you don’t 
need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$1000 on a 
one-way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you can travel all the 
way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Peru, etc. via bus and rail for 
just $107 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 of a luxury cruise around the world. But do you know you 
can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourth the cost—or via 
connecting steamer for $600—and that there are dozens of other round the world 
routings for under $1000? 

Do you know all about the really comfortable, low cost routings to whatever part 
of the globe you're interested in? India, say, and how to reach it at lowest cost via 
rail from Europe through France, Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, Turkey, and the Middle 
East? Or how to see South America economically? Which air lines Americans living 
down there take to cut $30, $50, $75 off the top fares? 

There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a traveler, 
who knows all the ways to reach his destination economically, comfortably, and 
while seeing the most. 

Norman Ford's big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives you the 
traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lowér cost, comfortable ways to 
practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the ship, rail, bus, air- 
plane and other routings that save you money and open the world to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the South Seas? This is the only guide in the 
world that names the schooners, tells what they charge, where they go (even how 
to reach Gauguin’s old home). Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells you the 
low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 8-passenger automobile 
as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 te reach). Roam around South America? 
Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the guide that tells you where and 
how to go at prices you can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that travel is within 
your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. It's a big book, with 
over 75,000 words, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $1.50. 
Even one little hint can save you this sum many times over. 








HOW TO TRAVEL 


—and get paid for it 


‘sa job waiting for you somewhere—on a ship, with an airline, in overseas 
hes of American firms, in foreign firms overseas—even exploring if you're 
pdventurous. 
The full story of what job you can fill is in Norman Ford's new book How to 
bet @ Job That Takes You Traveling. Whether you're male or female, young or old, 
potther you want a life-time of paid traveling or just hanker to roam the world 
lwa short year or so, here are the facts you want, complete with names and addresses 
nd full details about the preparations to make, the cautions to observe, the countries 
te head for. 
You learn about jobs in travel agencies (and as tour conductors), in importing and 
importing concerns, with mining and construction companies. Here's the story of 
jis in the Red Cross and the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the 


jimest-sure way for a young girl to land a job as airline hostess, the wonderful 


twel opportunities if you will teach English to foreigners, and the fabulous travel 
puibilities for those who know stenography. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her way around the world today?" 
‘oman Ford asks in this book as you might ask today. And he replies in 75,000 


te 


verds of facts, “*The answer is still a very definite Yes! 





To travel and get paid for it, send today for How to Get a Job That Takes You 
Teveling on a money back guarantee if not satisfied. Fill out coupon now. 


W FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


tee 5 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 90 Second Ave. 
Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 


| have enclosed $___ (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 
le books checked below. You will refund my money if I am not satisfied. 


Travel Routes Around the World. $1. 

0 Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. $1. 

0 How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 

0 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 

Q Norman Ford's Fiorida. $2. 

0 Special offer: All books above ($6.50 value) for $5. 


fy & State. . 


Where Will You Go in Florida? 


If You Want a Vacation 
You Can Afford? 


Florida needn't be expensive—not if you know just where to go for whatever you seek 
in Florida. And if there’s any man who can give you the facts you want it’s Norman 
Ford, founder of the world-famous Globe Trotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his home 
whenever he isn't traveling!) 

His big book, Norman Ford's Florida, tells you, first of all, road by road, mile 
by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, whether you're on vacation, or looking 
over job, business, real estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always, he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where you can stop for the 
best accommodations and meals at the price you want to pay. For that longer vacation, 
if you let Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise’’—just the spot which 
has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 

If you want a job or a home in Flerida, Norman Ford tells you just where 
to head. If you want to retire on a small income, Norman Ford tells you where 
life in Florida is pleasantest on a small income. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want to retire, vacation, 
get a job, buy a home, or start a business, Norman Ford's Florida gives you the 
facts you need to find exactly what you want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps 
and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction of the money you'd 
spend needlessly if you went to Florida blind. 

For your copy, fill out coupon now. 


How to Stop Saying 


‘| always spend too much on my vacation”’ 


In his new book, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, Norman Ford, founder of 
the world-famous Globetrotters Club, tells you about hundreds of undiscovered 
beauty spots all over America, Canada, Mexico, and elsewhere, where you'll have 
the time of your life and spend less money. 

He tells you how to get real values in whatever kind ef vacation you want, whether 
it’s a weekend at a beach or twe weeks in the mountains or an aute tour of America. 

He tells you all about the national parks and how to reach them with double 
the sightseeing. He shows where to get the real bargain basement in government 
supported vacation resorts. He has the data you want whether you vacation on a 
real western ranch, or cruise on a houseboat into the Minnesota woods or on a 
sailing ship along the Maine coast, or if you want to do any of the hundreds of 
things the American vacationist can do—if he knows where to find out about such 
exciting ways to vacation and how to do them with the least expenditure of money. 

Whatever your plans might be—to tour the magnificent Colorado Rockies or 
relax at a luxury hotel where rates tumble to a third of their high season level or 
to sightsee for a week in New York or Los Angeles or New Orleans — no matter 
what are your plans, in Norman Ford's big book, you'll find the facts you want on 
what to do before leaving, where to find lew cost accommodations, what to see, 
and how to cut your costs. Yes, he covers rail and plane vacations, too. 

There are close to 75,000 words in Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, and a 
book as big as this for only $1 is a real value. When you think of how it will give 
you a fuller, happier, and lower cost vacation, you'll say it’s one of the best invest- 
ments you ever made. Use coupon to order. 





MOZART 


Piano Concerto in E Flat, K 107 
Artur Balsam, piano, Winterthur Symphony Orch., 
Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 8 (The “Unfinished”) 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


BACH 


Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 
Alexander Srhretnge Ly ae Organ of the Tabernacle 


e City 


WAGNER 


Die Meistersinger, Prelude, Act 1 
Zurich Tonhalle Orch., Otto Ackermann, Conducting 


MOUSSORGSKY 


Night on Bald Mountain 
Netherlands Philharmonic, Walter Goehr, Conducting 
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COMPLETE MUSICAL 


LONG-PLAYING 33 


ALL COMPLETE 
TO THE LAST NOTE! 


NOT $1.00 EACH—BUT 
$1.00 FOR ALL EIGHT! 


~~ 


~ Internationally Acclaimed! 


“The recording is of 
such perfection it seems to 
bring the artists into your 
living room” 

—Glorious Sounds, 
Amsterdam, Holland. 

“The discs can be rec- 
ommended without reser- 
vation to record lovers” 

—The Action, 
Zurich, Switzerland. 

“Soundly interpreted 

and very well reproduced” 
—Brooklyn Eagle, N.Y. 


“Excellent series of rec- 


ords”_the Saturday Review, 
New York. 


“The beautiful repro- 
duction is a great merit of 
the Society” 

—The Evening Post, 
Frankfurt, W. Germany. 


“Uncommonly fine, even 
for these days of technical 
advancement” 
—Los Angeles Examiner, Calif. * 
————E —________ 
The Musical Masterpiece Society, Inc. 
Dept. 221, 43 W. 61st St., New York 23, N. Y. 


ALL EIGHT FOR $1.00 
BRAHMS DUKAS 
demic Festival Overture Sorcerer’s Apprentice 
MOUSSORGSKY 
Night on Bald Mountain 
BEETHOVEN 
“Ruins of Athens"’ 
(march, choir) 














Meistersinger, Prelude, 


4< 
SCHUBERT 
Symphony No. 8 
MOZART 


CH 
Piano Concerto én E Flat Toccata and Fugue in D Minor 











I enclose $1.00 as complete payment; please send me the record- 
ings of the eight great masterpieces listed above, Also enroll me as 
a Trial Member 

I am not obligated to buy any other recordings from the Society. 
I am to receive an advance description of future monthly selections. 
I may try any of these—free of charge—-without paying a penny in 

may reject any recording before or after I receive it. 
ay cancel my trial membership at any time, 

In the future, for each selection I decide to keep—I will pay spe- 
cial member's price of only $1.50 plus few cents shipping charges 
- + » @ Saving of 2% off the usual retaii price! 


Name 

Address 

City Zone State . 
IN C4&NADA address: 686 Bathurst St., Toronto 4, Ont. 








P. M. HIGH- FIDELITY 


NO OBLIGATION 


BEETHOVEN. 


The Ruins of Athens (March and Choir) 
Netherlands Philharmonic Choir and Orch., 


Walter Goehr, Conducting 


BRAHMS 


Academic Festival Overture 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


DUKAS 


Sorcerer’s Ap 
Utrecht Symphony, Paul Hupperts, Conducting 


lon 
‘a 


to buy another record from 


now or later—on this unusual trial membership offer. 


NOW YOU can get a real start on a 
complete record collection for only 
a dollar. Yes. You get ALL EIGHT of 
these great masterpieces—complete to the 
last note—for only $1.00, Just imagine— 
NOT $1 each, but $1 for ALL EIGHT! 


Of course, this price bears no relation 
to the value of the recordings. Even for 
TWENTY times that amount, you could 
not buy these masterpieces in recordings 
of equal quality. 


Why We Make This Amazing Offer 


Actually we were FORCED to make 
this ‘‘give-away”’ offer...for two rea- 
sons: (1) Only by putting our recordings 
in your hands can we convince you how 
extraordinary their tonal quality is. Per- 
formed by internationally-renowned or- 
chestras, conductors, and soloists. Custom- 
pressed on the purest vinyl plastic, Re- 
produced with a fidelity of tone which 
encompasses the entire range of buman 
bearing . . . 50 to 15,000 cycles! 

(2) We want to show you how our 
new trial membership plan works, As a 
trial member, you are not obligated to 
buy any other recordings from us—vew 
or later! You do, however, have the right 
to try—free of charge—any of the Soci- 
ety’s monthly selections which interest 
you. You receive prior notice of these. 
You pay nothing in advance. And you 
are not obligated to keep those you try 


. even after you have played 
read the interesting music notes 
accompany each selection. You 
for those which—after having tri 
—you decide you really want to 
And for these, you pay only the 
ber’s low price of $1.50 per long-f 
disc, embodying on the average ab 
minutes of music by the great 
A saving of about 7/; off the usual 
price! 


There Shall Be Music In Your 


Think how much beauty and 
these recordings will add to your 
at a trifling cost. Think how they? 
set your family apart as one interés 
the better things of life. Think 
cultural advantage your children will 
by having great music as an eve 
spiration. 


. Mail Coupon Now 


Of course, we cannot keep “h 
out’’ such magnificent long-playimg 
cordings indefinitely, Once our mei 
ship rolls are filled—and they are 
by our production capacity—the 
will have to be withdrawn. So av 
appointment. Rush coupon with a 
today. i 

The Musical Masterpiece Society, it 

Dept. 221, 43 est 6lst Street 


New York 23, N.Y 
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